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JULY  1,  1945  . 


The  Crop.  Reporting.  Board  of  the  U.S.  Department' of  Agriculture  makes  the  following 
t  report  fpr'  the  United  States,  from  data  furnished  "by  crop  correspondents,  field 
t  statisticians,  and. cooperating  State  agencies.  ■ 


ACRSAGJ] 


CROP 

•  Corn,  all  

■  Wheat  i"  all  

Winter  

All  spring  

Burum.  

Other  spring  

Oats..  

'Barley  

Rye  .  

"Flaxseed  • 

Rice  

Sorghums  (exc.  siruo). . . , * . • 

Cotton  1/  \  

'Eay,  all  tame......'  ., 

Hay,  wild  '.  

Eay,  clover  &  timothy  2/..., 

Kay,  alfalfa  ......... 

Beans,  dry  edible.......  

Peas,  dry  f ield, ........... . 

Soybeans  3/  '.  

Cowpeas  3_7.  

Peanuts  3/  

Potatoes.  

Sv/eetpotatoes. .............. 

Tobacco.  ." 

Sorgo. for  sirup,..  

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed.. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup  

Sugar  bests.  

Eop^Sj^.^.^. 


........... 


CHAIN 


_  _  _Harve, 
Average 
.19347-431  . 
91,209 
53,829 
38,526 
15,303 
2,361 
12,943 
35,783 
11,997 
3,379 
2,498 
1,103 
14,493 
26,359 
57,556 
12,012 
19,683 
13,917 
1,822 
319 
9,120 
3,140 
2,740 
3,036 
797 
1,506 
225 
•  288 
133 
808 
34 


ste&_ 

l  - 

97,23$ 
59 , 309 
40,714 
18,595 
2,116 
16,479 
38,984 
12,359 
2,254 
2,794 
1,466 
17,650 
20,354 
59,547 
14, 520 
21,375 
14,480 
2,057 
695 
13,564 
1,665 
3,994 
2,910 
771 
1,746 
195 
296 
135 
558 
37 


op  corre: 

IiS  I€uiAiia)I 

i  i  For 


For 
harvest, 
._19_45  _ 
.92,229  ' 
64,961 
.46,434 
.18,527 
1,890 
16,637 
41,950 
.  10,606. 
2,096 
3,863., 
1,500 
15,379 
'  18,355 
59,459 
14,295' 
21,268 
14,521' 
1,818 
503 
13,283 
1,530 
3,953 
2,846 
712 
1,822. 
170 
303 
126 
715 
41 


.  r 

» 

■  4 


.  1945 
.Percent  of 
_  -.19.44  _  I 
.  94.9 
109*5: 
114.0 
99.6 
89.3 
101.0 
107.6 
.    85.8  .  . 

93.0 
.  138.3 
102.3  . 
87.1 
90.2 
99.9 
98.5 
99.5 
100.3 
'  88.4 
72.4 
97.9 
91,9 
99.0 
97.8 
92.3 
'  104.4 
"'87.2  - 
102.3  • 

93.3 
128,1 
110.9  . 


STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  JULY  1 


1 

4  1 

Average  1934-43 

1944 

1945 

.•  CROP 

.    Per-  ! 

•1,000 

Per-  : 

1,000  : 

Per-      :  1,000 

_cent  4/_j 

bus-he l_s__ 

:_cent 

AO 

bushels__  ; 

cent  4/  , 

|  bushels, 

Corn  for  grain 

.  26.7 

5^9,188 

20,6 

561,181  " 

25.7 

"f47,338 

Oats 

16.0 

169,941 

16.3 

185,293 

18.1 

211,258 

Wheat  (old  crop). 

10.5 

83,995 

12.3 

103,742 

8,3 

89,631 

Soybeans 

5.6 

10,858 

.  4,0 

7,749 

1/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
Grown  alone  for  all  purposes. 


2j  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza. 
4/  Percent  of  previous  year' s  crop. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  JULY  1,  1945 
(Continued) 


CROP 


-  JZI$IP^WJ£M  : 

:  : Indicated: 

Average  :  1944  :  July  1,  : 
1934-43  :  :    1945  : 


TOTAL_?RDDUCTION  JlN  THOUSANDS)"  ~ 

:  Indicate_d__  . 

1944    :  June  .1,  :July  1, 
1945     :  1945 


Average 
_1934-43_. . 

2,433,060 
789,080 
585,994 
203,085 
29,330 


3,228,361 
1,078,647 
764,073 
314,574 
31,933 
282,641 
1,166,392 
284,426 
•  25,872 
23,527 
70,237 
--83,845 
•  14, 135 

.28,771 
31,702 

.16,128 
8,873 
379,436 
71,651 
1,950*213 

•6,148 
.6,753 
47,695 

3/124,754 
3/75,963 
3/31,956 
2, '737 

3/    '  2*02 


Corn, all, ...... bu 

Wheat, all,   w 

Winter, ......  11 

All  spring.,,  " 

Durum, ......  " 

Other  spring  n 

Oats   « 

Barley.........  " 

Rye............  " 

Flaxseed.......  " 

Rice............  " 

Hay, all  tame... tor. 
Hay,v;ild,,......  « 

Hay, clover  and 

timothy  l/.,  " 
Hay, alfalfa,...  " 
Beans, dry  edible 

100  lb.  "bag 
Peas, dry  field.  n 
Potatoes. ..... .  .bu, 

Sweetpotatoes. .  11 
Tobacco, ....... lb, 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  se*ed,.tor. 
Sugar  beets'. ...  " 

Hops. .»....'. .  ..lb, 

Apples, commercial 

crop  4/...;...bur 
Peaches,....'...  n 

Pears....,..'...  " 

Grapes  5/.  toi. 

Cherries  

(12  States)' 


26,8 
14.7 
15.3 
13.2 
12.1 
13.3 
29.6 
22.3 
11.9 
8.1 
47.8 
1.34 
.  .83 

I.  24 
.2.04 

2/  872 
\f~  1,189 
124.0 
84.2 
926 

19.5 

II.  9 
1,157 


33.2 
18.2 
18.8 
16.9 
15.1 
17.2 
29.9 
23.0 
11,5 
8.4 
47.9 
,1.41 
.97 

1.35 
2.19 

2/784 
§1,277 
130.4 
92.9 
1,117 

20.8 
-  12.1 

•1,303 


2/ 


29.1 
17.4 
18.0 

15.9 
14.4 
16.1 
33.8 
24.1 
13.0 

8.5 
49.9 
1.48 

.94 

1.40 

£.24 

828 
1,299 
143.4 
90.0 
1,038 

22.6 
12.5 
1,349 


,756 
,399 
481 
434 
684 


Condition    July  1 


Pet. 


Pasture, 
Peanuts.  • 


'Pet 


78 
75? 


85 
'  72 


Pet. 


89 
79 


173, 
l,058w 
273, 
41, 
21, 
52,346 
77,415 
10,144 

24,289 
28,604 

15,942 
3,976 
375,091 
67,059 
1,392,390 

5,640 
9,644 
3/39,240 

3/119,046 
3/  57,201 
3/  28,616 
3/  2,475 

3/  153 


—  2 
1,084,652  L 
797,255 
287,397 
27,864 
259,533 
'376  |L 
788 


1 f  334  9 


,685,328 

,128,690 
834,189 

294,501 

27,217  H 
267,284 
,418,993 


28 

,123 

27,327 

— 

32,728 

74,784 

fl7  712 

,  13,444 

29,835 

32,522 

15,052 

6,532 

'  408,034 

'•'  64,077 

L, 890,328 

6,840 

8,919 

54,756 

69,962 

78 

,243 

80,432 

31 

,519 

32,861 

2,736 

134 

128 

l/  Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza.  2_7  Pounds.  3/~Includes  some  quantities  not 
harvested.    4/  See  footnote  on  table~by  States.    5/  Production  includes  all 
grapes  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  wine,  and  raisins. 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  T).  C. , 

as*  0 f  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10,   T  Q4R  

GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1945 

Total  crop  production  for  the  whole  country  promisee  to  be  well  above  aver- 
age —  not  quite  in  the  bumper  class  of  1942  and  1944,  but  higher  than  for  any  of 
the  others  years  on  record.    Such  was  the  outlook  on  July  1,  despite  the  sharp 
drop  in  cotton  acreage,  and  the  uncertain  prospects  for  the  late-planted  corn  and 
other  spring  crops     in  several  important  producing  sections.    Cool  weather  over 
most  of  the  country  during  much  of  June  slowed  plant  development  and  further  de- 
layed maturity.    This  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable  for. corn  in  the  North 
Central  States,    Notwithstanding,  the  weather  was  good  for  small  grains  which  had 
reached  the  filling  stage,  almost  ideal  for  hay  and  pasture  growth,  and  excellent 
for  production  of  milk  and  eggs.    There  is  need  for  warmer  and  drier  weather  in 
most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  and  for  liberal  rains  in  the  Southwest 
and  locally  in  the  Southeast,    Combined  acreage  of  all  crops  is  the  second  largest 
since  1932  and  indicated  yields  of  most  crops  are  well  above  average, 

t 

Though  aggregate  total  crop  production  for  1945  is  not  rated  a  record,  the 
outlook  for  a  number  of  individual  crops  is  for  record  or  near-record  production. 
There  are  important  increases  in  some  vitally  needed  commodities:  food  grains, 
sugar  and  flaxseed.    Big  crops  of  potatoes,  tobacco  and  several  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  in  prospect.     The  wheat  crop  at  1,129  million  bushels  is  an  all- 
time  high.    There  is  a  record  crop  of  rice,  but  a  smaller  than  average  rye  crop. 
The  combined  output  of  4  food  grains  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  ever  produced. 
The  tonnage  of  truck  crops  for  market,  may  equal  or  -lightly  exceed  the  record 
volume  produced  in  1944,    The  expected  total  of  101  million  tons  of  hay  would  be 
second  only  to  the  105  million  tons  produced  in  1943.    The  prospective  oats  crop 
would  be  the  largest  in  25  years.    Above -average  yields  per  acre  are  indicated 
for  barley,  rye,  sugar  beets,  sugarcane,  peas,  tobacco,   potatoes,   sweetpotatoe s 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  vegetable  crops*  Ass  the  full  effects  of  earlier 
adverse  weather  become  apparent,  combiner1  tonnage  of  deciduous  fruits  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  less  than  average,     July  1  conditions  point  to  a  corn  crop  of  only 
2,C85  million  bushels  —  543  million  below  last  year's  record.    Hence,  production 
of  feed  grains  is  indicated  to  be  below  the  record  volumes  of  the  last  3  years, 
but  above  most  other  years.    Pastures  have  seldom  looked  better  than  they  do  this 
year.    Except  for  the  drought  area  in  the  Southwest,  ranges  are  in  good  condition 
with  feed  prospects  bright. 

The  total  acreage  of  52  crops  for  harvest  as  indicated  on  July  1,  approx*- 
imates  350  million  acres.    This  total  is  only  about  1  3/4  million  acres  below  the 
big  acreage  harvested  in  1944,  and  would  be  the  second  largest  since  the  years 
1928  to  1932,  when  the  acreages  harvested  ranged  between  351  and  3S2  million 
acre  s . 

™  *  *  /{*-''■  '    **sA         I  '/■  vP 

As  nearly  as  <^an  be  determined  at  this  time,  the  acreage  planted  will  fall 
only  about  -g-  million  acres  below  the  prospective  planted  acreage  for  the  crops 
that  were  covered  in  the  March  Prospective  Plantings  Report.    That  such  an  acre- 
age could  be  planted  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment  in  view  of  the  adverse 
weather  which  interfered  with  land  preparation  and  planting  operations.     Not  all 
of  the  planned  acreage  of  ^orn  and  small  grains,  especially  barley,  could  be 
planted  this  spring  in  the  Corn  Belt,  North  Atlantic,  and  in  the  West  South 
Central  States.    Though  sorghum  planting  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  princi- 
pal growing  area  may  continue  into  August,  operations  havo  been  held  up  'by -to©  " 
much  wet  and  cold  weather  in  the  northern  part,  and  by  severe  drought  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area,     July  1  information  indicates  chat  sorghum  acreage 
will  fall  somewhat  short  of  earlier  intentions,  even  though  some  large  shifts  to 
this  crop  from  small  grains,  corn  and  cotton  have  already  occurred , 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report          bureau  of  agricultural  economics          Washington,  D .  C, 
as  of  crop  reporting  board   July  10.  1945 

......... juiy..i^..^^..;;ii<i   5:0p'  p.M.  (E.yif.y.; 

Farmers  seem  to  have  about  carried  out  their  plans  for  the  acreages  of  most 
other  crops.     However,  the  sugar  beet  acreage  is  about  3  percent  above  the  earlier 
intentions,   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  cold  and  wet  weather  caused  the  Michigan 
acreage  to  fall  substantially  bolow  that  contracted.     A  broader  support  price 
program  brought  a  marked  upward  change  from  the  planned  acreage  of  dry  field  peas, 
although  the  planted  acreage  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Compared  with  last  year,  all  of  the  North  Central,  northern  Great  Plains, 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  report  about  the  same  or  more  acreage  planted  to  crops. 
Despite  unfavorable  weather  which  greatly  delayed  planting  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  the  total  acreage  of  crops  in  this  region  is  only  slightly  below  last  year 
The  most  significant  change  in  the  total  acreage  picture  is  the  general  decrease 
evident  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.     Here,  the  major  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton  show  sizeable  reductions.     The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation 
July  1  was  18,355,000  acres,  down  9.8  percent  from  last  year.    1'Vhile  the  so  reduc- 
tions have  been  offset  to  some  degree  by  increases  in  tobacco,   sugarcane,  small 
grains,  and  peanuts  in  some  areas,  the  decrease  is  due,   in  no  small  measure,  to 
a  dwindling  manpower  supply. 

The  pattern  of  crop  acreages  this  season  reflects  varied  influences  of 
prices,  wartime  needs,  farm  carryover,  comparative  returns  from  competitive  crops, 
limited  labor  supplies  and,  to  no  small  extent,  the  exigencies  caused  by  the 
weather.     The  big  shift  from  row  crops  to  small  grains  was  encouraged  by  lower 
labor  requirements  for  the  latter,  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  planting 
small  grains  last  fall  and  early  this  spring,  and  light  abandonment  of  winter 
grains.     The  shift  would  have  been  even  greater  if  wet  and  cold  weather  from 
April  on  past  the  optimum  dates  for  planting  had  not  prevented  seeding  all  of  the 
intended  acreage  of  spring  oats  and  barley.     The  promise  of  high  returns  per  acre 
for  crops  with  large  labor  needs  is  shifting  the  available  labor  force  to  take 
care  of  increased  acreages  of  tobacco,  sugar  beets  and  truck  crops  for  market 
and  processing.     Similarly,  acreage  increases  for  potatoes  and  peanuts  have  taken 
place  in  the  high  yielding  areas  with  decreases  occurring  in  the  lowest  yielding 
States.     Crops  which  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  alternative  crops,  or 
with  crops  grown  in  other  areas,   show  decreases  in  acreage.     Thus  farmers  have 
planted  less  barley,  rye,  durum  wheat,  dry  beans  and  peas,  cowpeas  and  sirup,  crops 
The  general  tendency,  however,   is  for  comparatively  smaller  decreases  to  occur 
in  the  sections  where  a  crop  is  more  adaptable,  with  the  marginal  areas  showing 
sharper  declines.    Most  of  the  better  lands  will  be  closely  utilized,  but  in  the 
Southern  States,  probably  less  so  than  in  1944.     Some  good  bottom  lands  will  be 
idle  as  a  result  of  floods  and  wet  weather* 

For  the  most  part,  weather  during  the  first  tlirec  weeks  of  June  was  a 
repetition  of  the  kind  which  began  in  mid-April  and  continued  through  May.  A 
definite  turn  for  the  better  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  in  early 
July  when  warmer  temperatures  and  a  more  beneficial  distribution  of  rainfall  re- 
sulted in  a  favorable  response  by  vegetative  growth.     Torrential  rains  drenched 
the  parched  areas  in  Florida  with  some  stations  recording  10  inches  of  rain  in 
24  hours.     This  definitely  broke  the  critical  drought  in  that  State  and  citrus 
crops  responded  quickly  with  a  heavy  bloom.     The  other  Southeastern  States 
received  fairly  generous  rains  along  the  coast  line  areas  but  the  interior  parts 
were  dry,  relieved  only  occasionally  by  light  spotted  rains.     Crops  suffered  under 
recent  high  temperatures  but  rains  since  July  1  in  the  dry  sections  were  bringing 
needed  relief  again.     In  spite  of  the  dry  situation,  July  1  crop  prospects  are 
near  average  or  somewhat  above  in  all  the  South  Atlantic  States,  except  Florida. 
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Severe  drought  persisted  in  the  Southwest  hut  the  threat  of  spreading  north 
and  eastward  has  been  eased.     In  New  Mexico  and  west  Texas  range  feed  is  exception- 
ally short  and  crops  have  "been  damaged  "beyond  recovery.    Until  very  recently, 
sorghum,  cotton  and  hroomcorn  planting  has  "been  at  a  virtual  standstill.     Not  over 
20  percent  of  the  Hew  Mexico  acreages  of  hroomcorn  and  sorghum  were  plan  bed  hy 
July  1.     In  the  Texas  Panhandle'  farmers  were  planting  some  cotton  and  sorghums  in 
dry  soil  and  hoping  for  immediate  rains.    Local  rains  in  a  few  sections  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  Drought  some  temporary  relief.     Scattered  rainfall  since  the 
first  of  July  has  "been  very  beneficial  to  ranges  in  some  of  this  area  hut  little 
more  than  settled  the  dust  in  the  important  cropland  sections. 

June  brought  little  or  no  relief  from  excessive  rains  in  the  area  covering 
most  of  iiissouri,  northern  Arkansas,  the  eastern  parts  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
extending  eastward  through  southern  Illinois  into  southern  Indiana  and  the  we  stern - 

.parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,     In  this  area  progress  of  work  and  of  plant 
development  is  far  behind  normal.     In  Missouri)  the  weather  permitted  farmers  to 

•work  in  fields  less  than  an  average  of  2  days  per  week  from  April  through  June. 
Conditions  in  some  localities  have  become  so  discouraging  that  many  farmers 'have 
given  up- hope  of  mailing  any  kind  of  a  crop  this  season  on' fields  that  are  still 
under  water,  or  so  muddy  that  it  will  be  weeks  before  they  dry  out.    Over  the  whole 
area,  a  serious  work  jam  developed  as  haying,  harvesting  grains,  planting  corn, 
soybeans  and  sorghums,  and  cultivating  crops  all  demanded  attention. 

Outside  of  the  two  dry  sections  and  the  central  area  which  is  still 
suffering  from  toe  much  rain,  July  1  crop  prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  country _ 
are  fairly  close  to  the  average  for  the  past  5  years.    Prospects,  however,  are 
below  average  in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  eastward,  including  the  New  England  States, 
but  above  average  in  most  of  the  Western  States,  the  central  Plains,  eastern 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  the  East  South  Central  States. 

Por  the  country  as  a  whole  the  outlook  for  grain  crops  is  for  the  third 
largest  production  on  record.     The  excellent  showing  is  due  to  the  very  favorable 
prospects  for  small  grains.    Winter  wheat  and  opts  were  benefited  by  cool  weather 
which  aided  filling  "out  delayed  maturity.    Harvest  thus  far  has  progressed  slowly* 
This  has  eased  the  transportation  problem  to  some  extent  and  railroads  have  been 
augmenting  the  supply  of  boxcars  by  using  gondola  cars  to  haul  grain.    Kansas  wheat 
growers  will  harvest  over  200  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  for  the  second  time 
in  history.    The  1945  Nebraska  crop  is  expected  to  be  an  all-time  record.-    July  1 
conditions  indicate  a  good-sized  crop  of  spring  wheat.     While  development  has  been 
slow  in  North  Dakota,  the  crop  has  been  stooling  well  with  generally  favorable 
moisture  reserves.     The  corn  crop  is  late,  slow  in  development,  and  extremely  in 
need  of  warm  weather  in  the  important  producing  States.    Under  present  prospects, 
feed    grain  production  should  be  ample  for  the  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed,  but' 
disappearance  cannot  be  as  large  as  the  last  12  months  without  cutting  down  the. 
carryover.    With  the  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  on  farms  on  January  1, 
1946  not  greatly  different,  than  on  January  1  this  year,  the  prospective  farm  supply 
per  unit  is  below  the  rather  liberal  amounts  available  since  1940,  but  above  the 
prc-drought  average,    July  1  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  nn  farms  totalled  24  million 
tons.  .  This  exceeded  the  tonnage  held  last  July  but  otherwise  was  the  smallest  since 
1938. 

The  estimated  hay  crop,  together  with  the  carryover  of  old  crop  hay,  would 
insure  a  fully  adequate  supply.     The  supply  per  animal  unit  now  promises  tc  be  the 
largest  since  1942.     Quality  of  the  crop  cut  thus  far,  however,  is  not  up  to 
standard,  largely  because  of  damage  from  wet  weather  during  harvest.    Good,  green 
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pastures,  still  providing  an  abundant  source  of  feed,  have  been  an  important  faoto: 
in  maintaining  a  milk  flow  that  has  established  new  monthly  records  for  the  past  3 
months.    Farm  poultry  -flocks  were  thrifty  and  productive  under  June  weather  con- 
ditions.   A  record  laying  rate  brought  June  egg  production  to  a  total  only  3  per- 
cent below  the  volume  for  the  same  month  last  year. 

Based  on  the  indicated  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  and  on  a 
usual  recovery,  sugar  production  should  approximate  1  3/4  million  tons — about  25 
percent  above  last  year.     The  outlook  for  sirup  crops  is  none  too  bright  as  the 
acreages  of  both  sugarcane  and  sorghums  for  sirup  are  below  last  year.  Earlier 
estimates  placed  the  maple  sirup  crop  at  less  than  40  percent  of  the  1944  produc- 
tion. 

For  the  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  pearsj   grapes,  cherries 
plums,  prunes  and  apricots)  the  aggregate  production  in  prospect'  for  1945  is  13 
percent  less  than  production  in  1944  and  3  percent  less  than  average.     Record  shor 
,  crops  of  apples  and  sour  cherries  more  than  offset  a  record  high  peach  production 
and  large  crops  of  pears,  grapes,  sweet  cherries,  and  prunes.     By  regions,  pros- 
pective fruit  production  is  large  in  the  west  and  southeast  and  generally  small 
from  Virginia  north,  and  in  the  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 

Cqndition  of  citrus  crops  on  July  1  was  above  average  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Texas  but  considerably  below  average  in  Florida.     However,  the  extende 
drought  in  Florida  citrus  areas  ^vas  broken  by  heavy    rains  the  third  week  in  June, 
improving  production  prospects.     In  the  Texas  citrus  area,  a  critical  shortage  of 
moisture  is  developing. 

It.  now  appears  that  pr-oduction  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh 
market  may  equal  or  slightly  exceed  the  record  1944  tonnage  of  these  crops, exceediu 
the  1934-43  average  by  approximately  one-fifth.     Aggregate  tonnage  of  winter  crops 
was  about  7  percent  less  in  1945  than  in  1944,   spring  tonnage  was  about  6  percent 
greater  this  year  than  last  and  prospective  summer  supplies,  based  on  July  1  con- 
ditions,, are  about  4  percent  larger  than  1944  summer  production.     Curing  the  next 
3  months  comparatively  large  supplies  of  snap  beans,  beets,  cantaloups,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  lettuce,  green  peppers  and  watermelons  are  in  prospect. 
Supplies  pf  celery,  eggplant,  early  summer  onions  and  tomatoes  are  expected  to  be 
average  or  better,  but  prospective  summer  production  of  green  lima  beans, •cucumber 
green  .peas  and  spinach  is  a  little  below  average. 

Apparently  more  than  2  million  acres  of  land  is  again  being  devoted  to  the 
'production  of  II  important  processing  vegetables  for  1945.     The  aggregate  of 
2,068,500  acres  planted  -last  year  may  be  exceeded  by  about  2  percent  this  season. 
The  aggregate  average  plantings  for  the  10- year  (1934-43)  period  of  1,605,100 
acres  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  over  30  percent.     This  relatively  high  acreage 
level  has  been  maintained  since  1942,  the  first  year  the  2-million-acre  mark  was 
.exceeded.     Growing  conditions  and  production  prospects,   in  general,   improved  durin 
the  latter  part  of  June.     A  record-high  production  of  green  peas  was  indicated  on 
July  1,  with  462,540  tons  forecast  for  1945  compared  with  380,000  tons  harvested 
in  1944.     Production  of  snap  beans  for  canning  and  freezing  this  year  is  indicated 
to  be  251,300  tons,  or  11  percent  more  than  the  1944  production  of  226,700  tons, 

\ 
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HARVESTED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPS,  UNITED  STATES,  1929  -  1945 


Corn, 

Barley  : 
Thous  and 

Sorghums 

Year  : 

all  ; 

Uaxs  : 

( excluding 
sirup) 

acres 

\  Vif inter  : 
*  • 

Spring 

All 

J.  V  C  J 

J  1  |  UU(J 

38  153 

13  564 

8,  235 

41, 241 

22,151 

63,392  | 

1  930 

101  465 

39  847 

12  629 

8,  672 

41,111 

21,526 

62,637  I 

1931 

106  866 

40, 193 

11, 181 

9,  968 

43,438 

14,216 

57,704  j 

1932 

110,577 

41,700 

13,206 

10,804 

36,101 

21,750 

57,851  jj 

1933  - 

105,918 

36,528 

9,641 

11,428 

30,  348 

19,076 

49,424  i 

1934 

92,193 

29,455 

6,577 

11,394 

34,683 

8,664 

43, 347 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

12,436 

14,335 

33,602 

17,703 

51,305  ': 

1936 

93,154 

33,654 

'  8,329 

10,517 

57,944 

11,181 

49,125 

1937 

93,930 

35,542 

9,969 

11,531 

47,075 

17,094 

64,169  ! 

1938 

92,160 

36,042 

10,610 

14,075 

49,567 

19,630 

69,197  ' 

1939 

88,279 

33,460 

12,738 

15,490 

37,680 

14,988 

52,668  f 

1940 

86,738 

35,334 

13,476 

19,182 

35,809 

17,179 

52,988 | 

1941 

86,186 

37,965 

14,220 

17,616 

39,485 

16,157 

55,642 

1942 

89,021 

37,878 

16,850 

14,749 

35,436 

13,764 

49,200 

1943 

94,455 

38,595 

14,768 

16,033 

33,975 

16,673 

50,648 

1944  . 

1945  11 

97,235 

■  38,984 

12,359 

17,650 

40,714 

18,595 

59,309! 

92,229 

41,950 

10,606 

15,379 

46,434 

18,527 

64,961 ' 

Year 

Rye  : 

Rice 

:  Flaxseed 

C  ott  on 

'  Tame  hay 

:  Wild  hay 

Thousand 

acre  s 

1929 

3,138 

860 

3,049 

43,232 

55,741 

13,790- 

1930 

3,646 

966 

3,780 

42,444 

53,996 

13,951 

1931 

3,159 

965 

2,431 

38,704 

56,103 

12,057 

1932 

3,350 

874 

1,988 

35,891 

56,119 

14,293 

1933 

2,405 

798 

1,341 

29,383 

55,810 

12,629 

1934 

1,921 

812 

1,002 

26,866 

56,361 

9,026 

1935 

4,066 

817 

2,126 

27,509 

55,614 

12,948 

1936 

2,694 

981 

1,125 

29,755 

56,618 

11,125 

1937 

3,825- 

1,099 

927 

33,623 

53,943 

12,072 

1933 

4,087- 

1,076 

905 

24, 248 

55,631 

12,563 

1939 

3,822 

1,045 

2,171 

23,305 

57,046 

12,051 

1940 

3,194 

1,069 

3,182 

23,861 

60,035 

11,384 

1941 

3,570 

1,214 

3,275 

22,236 

59,317 

12,459  . 

1942 

3,860  • 

1,450 

4,424 

22,602 

60,117 

12,528 

1943 

2,755 

1,468 

5,847 

21, 652 

60,880 

13,465 

1944  , 

2,254 

1,466 

2,794 

20,009 

59,547 

14,520 

1945  y 

2,096 

1,500 

3,863 

59,459 

14,295 

l/~ Preliminary. 
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:  Beans, 

:  Peas, 

:  Soybeans 

:  i     Cowpeas.  -  : 

Peanuts 

Year 

:  Tobacco 

:  dry 

:  dry 

:  grown 

:  grown 

grown 

:  edible 

:  field 

s  alone 

:        alone  : 

al  one 

Thousand  acres 


1929 

1,980.0 

1,845 

192 

2,429 

1,214  , 

1,627 

1930 

2,124.2 

■  2,160 

-  229 

3,072 

1,357  . 

1,433 

1931 

1,988.1 

1,  947 

■  241 

•  3,835 

2,095 

1,773 

1932 

1,404.6 

1,431 

219 

3,704 

3,023 

2,042 

1933 

1,739.4 

1,729 

258 

3,537 

2,487  • 

1,717 

1934 

1,273.1 

1,461 

•  277 

5,764 

2,713 

2,015 

1935 

1,439.1 

1,865 

■  320 

6,  966 

2,342 

1,972 

1936 

1,440.9 

1,626 

•  236 

•  6,127 

3,373 

2,127 

1937 

1,752.8 

1,695 

'  227 

6,332 

3,648 

1,967 

1938 

1,600.7 

1,643 

165 

7,318 

3,296 

2,236 

1939 

1,999.9 

1,681 

•.  168 

9,565 

3,168 

2,561 

1940 

1,411.3 

1,904 

'  236 

10,529 

3,379 

2,580 

1941 

1,305.9 

2,023 

276 

10, 146 

3,778 

2,461 

1942 

1,377.2 

1,922 

494 

13,879 

3,438 

4,  388 

1943 

1,457.5 

2,404 

795 

14,575 

2,270 

5,094 

1944  . 

1945  y 

1,745.6 
1,821.8 

2,057 
1,818 

695 
503 

•  13,564 
13,283 

1,665 
1,530 

3,994 
.  3,95.3 

:  Sorgo 

:  Sugar- 

:  52  crops.': 

52  crops 

Year 

Sugar 

:  for 

:   c  ane , 

:  Potatoes 

Sweet- 

: harvested.  : 

planted  < 

beets 

:  sirup 

:  all 

potatoes 

:  2/ 

grown  2/ 

Thous  and 

ncres 

1929 

688 

143 

314.0 

5,030.2 

647 

355.,  295 

363,028 

1930 

776 

190 

314.5 

3,138.9 

670 

359,896 

369,550 

1931 

713 

313 

310.4 

3,489.5 

854 

355,818 

370,589 

1932 

764 

354 

365.9 

3,568.2 

1,059 

361,794 

375,471 

1933 

983 

360 

375.8 

3,422.6 

907 

330,550 

373,124 

1934 

770 

330 

413.6 

3,599.2 

959 

294,736 

338,965 

1935 

763 

285 

427.4 

3,468.8 

944 

336,062 

361,901 

1936 

776 

245 

.  402.2 

2,959.9 

769 

313,85.6 

360,250 

1937 

755 

210 

450.2 

3,054.9 

768 

338,468 

363,037 

1938 

930  . 

197 

446.  9 

2,870.1 

793 

338,469 

354,290 

1939 

917  . 

189 

418.9 

2,812.8 

728.3 

321,729 

342,524 

1940 

916 

186 

371.7 

2,844.6 

654.5 

330,25? 

346,559 

1941 

754  . 

176 

404.7 

2,711.0 

745.7 

334,126 

346,211 

1942 

954 

222 

435.9 

2,705.5 

708.7 

338,070 

349,742 

1943 

548  , 

206 

439.9 

3,331.0 

'896.1 

346,620 

359,970 

1944 

558  i'  • 

195 

431.0 

2,909.8 

771.2 

352,079 

364,253 

1945 

y 

715  ■ 

170 

428.7 

2,345.6 

712.1 

350,287 

359,522 

1/  Preliminary. 

Includes  the  principal  crops  (as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops 
as  shown  on  page  3  of  the  January  issue  of  "Crops  and  Markets." 
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CORN:    Prospective  production  of  corn  this  year  is  well  below-  the  high  level  of  the 

past  3  years,  with  less  than  207  million  bushels  indicated  on  July  1.  This 
is  above  the  level  of  the  years  1937  to  1941,  however,  and  10  percent  above  the 
10-year  average  which  includes  two  drought  years,,     The  indicated  yield  is  29  bushels 
per  acre  on  92,229,000  acres  for  harvest,  compared  with  33,2  bushels  in  1944  and 
the  average  of  26,8  bushels.     There  simply  has  not  been  "corn  weather"  in  the 
Corn  Belt  this  year. 

Difficulties  in  planting  corn  were  experienced  over  a  large  part  of  the  main 
corn  producing  area,  for  the  third  successive  spring*     Intermittent  heavy  rains 
and  cold  weather  at  usual  planting  dates  not  only  delayed  operations  beyond  the 
optimum  planting  season,  but  actually  resulted  in  failure  to  reach  the  intended 
planted  acreage  by  about  105  million  acreso    Much  of  the  acreage  planted  early  had 
to  be  replanted,  much  has  irregular  stands  and  is  weedy,  due  to  difficulty  in 
getting  ir.J;o  fields  to  cultivate*    Aotual  flooded  areas  were  relatively  small, but 
in  a  large  central  wedge  extending  frum  eastern  parts  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  eastward  into  Iowae  Missouri  and  .Arkansas s  and  up  the  Ohio  River  Valley, 
fields  were  water— logged  and  could  hot  be  worked  foi  extended  periods*    Areas  in 
Michigan  and  the  Northeastern  States  experienced  similar  difficulties.    On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  corn  in  Wisconsin^  Minresotat  North  and  South  Dakota  was 
planted  under  favorable  conditions  and  at  about  bhe  usual  time, 

A  week  of  favorable  weather  in  late  June  brought  a  response  in  the  color 
of  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt,  but  nights  generally  have  been  too  cool  to  promote  usual 
growth.     Stands  vary  widely  in  height,  but  average  shorter  than  "knee— high  on  the 
Fourth  of  July";  some  late  planted  corn  was  just  emerging  on  that  date.  First 
cultivation,  where  made,  was  well  past  the  usual  date  and  farmers  have  had 
difficulty  in  clearing  fields  of  weeds,     ^oil  moisture  supplies  are  adequate  to 
excessive.     Insect  pests  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  late  planting.    What  the 
crop  needs  most  is  warm  growing-weather  to  enable  it  to  catch  up,  otherwise  plants 
will  tassel  out  short  and  perhaps  set  small  ears.     In  addition,  there  is  the 
menace  of  an  early  frost  hovering  in  the  background. 

Corn  prospects  improved  during  June  in  most  of  the  area  including  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,    Exceptions  occurred 
in  those  portions  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  particularly 
Florida,  which  had  been  affected  by  a  drought  that was  relieved  in  late  June,  In 
most  other  Southern  States  prospective  yields  are  better  than  last  year.  Aside 
from  the  drought  area  the  cool,  rainy  season  had  delayed  progress,  .but  with 
favorable  weather  in  late  June  farmers  were  able  to  cultivate  the  weedy  fields 
and  the  crop  improved  rapidly.     In  most  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  prospective 
yields  are  below  the  relatively  high  1945  level,  but  exceed  average.    Below  average 
yields  are  reported  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and  California,  States  in  which 
corn  is  a  minor  crop. 

The  94,154,000  acres  of  corn  planted  this  year  is  nearly  5  percent  below  the 
1944  planted  acreage  and  3  percent  below  that  of  1943,     It  exceeds  annual  acreages 
planted  in  the  period  1939  to  1942,  but  is  less  than  the  acreage  in  any  year  of 
4  decades  preceding  1939,    Not  only  did  the  North  Central  States  fail  to  reach 
March  intentions  by  nearly  a  million  acres,  but  the  area  dropped  below  the  1944 
planted  acreage  by  1^  million  acres,  or  more  than  2  percent.     South  Central  States 
fell  more  than  a  half  million  acres  below  March  intentions,  chiefly  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  more  than  2  million  acres  below  the  1944  planted  acreage.     Only  in  the 
Western  area  were  intentions  exceeded.     In  no  section  is  the  current  planted 
acreage  up  to  that  of  1944,     This  is  due  in  part  to  adverse  planting  conditions, 
but  other  significant  factors  have  been  the  larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  saved 
for  harvest  and  the  opportunity  to  plant  in  proper  sea.son  such  crops  as  oats  having 
lover  labor  requirements. 
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With  92,229,000  acres  for  harvest,  this  year's  acreage  is  5  million  acres 
less  than  in  1944,  but  1  million  acres  above  the  1934-43    average.    Only  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  of  the  important  Horth  Central  area,  and 
Connecticut  and  Wyoming  in  other  sections,  is  the  1945  acreage  for  harvest  ex- 
pected to  exceed  that  of  1944,    At  this  level  of  harvested  acreage,  abandonment 
this  year  would  be  2*0  percent,  compared  xnth  1.5  percent  in  1944  and  the  10-year 
average  of  3.8  percent. 

Farm  Stocks  of  corn  on  July  1  were  747,338,000  bushels.    While  a  third 
larger  than  on  July  1,  1944  and  a  fourth  larger  than  the  10-year  average,  these 
stocks  are  slightly  below  the  July  1  level  from  1939  to  1943.    Disappearance  from 
farms  was  the  heaviest  on  record  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1,  amounting  to 
592  million  bushels.    This  follows  near-record  movement  of  corn  from  farms  in  the 
preceding  quarter,  in  the  process  of  disposing  of  a  record  production*  Farmers 
indicate  that  they  have,  been  feeding  corn  heavily  to  poultry  and  livestock, 
especially  to  dairy  cattle  and  in    producing  market  hogs  of  heavy  weights. 

WHEAT :    The  Nation's  third  billion-bushel  wheat  crop  and  the  largest  crop  of 
record,  is  now  in  prospect.    Estimated  at  1,129  million  bushels,  this 
year's  crop  is  50  million  above  that  of  1944,  the  previous  record  crop,  and  44 
million  bushels  above  the  production  indicated  a  month  ago.    The  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  is  789,080,000  bushels.    Winter  wheat  production  of  834,189,000  bushels  is 
the  principal  factor  in  this  large  crop,  with  an  acreage  14  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  a  yield  per  acre  of  2.7  bushels  above  average,  although  nearly  a 
bushel  lower  than  last  year. 

All  spring  wheat  production,  at  294,501,000  bushels  is  a  little  short  of 
the  production  the  past  Wo  years,  each  of  .x^rhich  was  above  300  million  bushels. 
Excepting  these  two  years,  which  were  years  of  exceptionally  high  yields,  no  other 
year  since  1928  has  equalled  the  crop  in  prospect  this  year.    Other  spring  wheat 
production  of  267,284,000  bushels  is  5  percent  under  the  282,641,000  bushels, 
produced  last  year  but  is  54  percent  above  average.    Durum  wheat  production  of 
27,217,000  bushels  is  15  percent  under  last  year,  and  7  percent  below  average. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  all  wheat  for  harvest  is  64,961,000  acres.  This 
is  9.5  percent  above  the  59,309,000  acres  harvested  last  year  and  is  the  largest 
since  1938.     The  moisture  situation  last  fall  was  favorable  for  increased  seedings. 
fall  growth  was  above  average  and  winter  loss  was  unusually  light.     Winter  wheat 
acreage  for  harvest,  at  46,434,000  acres  is  14  percent  larger  than  the  40,714,000 
acres  harvested  last  year.    Seeded  acreage  was  7  percent  above  the  year  before, 
and  abandonment  is  indicated  at  the  comparatively  low  level  of  6.2  percent.  Aba: 
donraent  last  year  was  12.2 .percent. 

All  spring  wheat  acreage  for  harvest,  at  18,527,000  acres,  nearly  equals 
the  18,595,000  acres  harvested  last  year.     The  acreage  of  durum  wheat  for  harvest 
indicated  at  1,890,000  acres,  is  11  percent  less  than  last  year's  2,116,000  acres 
and  the  smallest  of  record  since  1919,  with  the  exception  of  the  drought  years, 
1934  and  1936.     Other  spring  wheat  at  16,637,000  acres  is  1  percent  above  last 
year  and  is  well  above  the  1934-43  average. 

Winter  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  is  substantially  above  last  year  in 
nearly  all  important  producing  States.     Some  acreage  was  lost  due  to  drought 
in  the  panhandle  areas  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  adjoining  sections  of  Hew  Mexico. 
Excessive  rain    and  leaf  rust  also  caused  some  acreage  losses  in  portions 
of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.      Despite    these    conditions  the    acreage  of 
winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  the  7  Great  Plains  States  is'  4  l/3  million  acres 
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above  last  year,    Nebraska  is  up  a  millioJtt  acres,  Kansas  better  than  2  million, 
Oklahoma  over  one-half  million  and  Texas  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
above  last  year.    A  considerable  acreage  of  volunteer  wheat  is  being  harvested 
in  that  area,  particularly  in  Kansas.    Dry  weather  and  leaf  rust,  however, 
reduced  this  \rolunteer  acreage  well  below  that  intended  for  harvest  earlier. 
'Jintcr  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  is  increased  l/2  million  acres  over  last  year 
in  the  5  northwestern  States.    Most  of  the  increases  occurred  in- the  two  States 
of  Montana  and  Washington. 

Hith  increased  acreage  of  winter  wheat  and  light  abandonment , there  was  a 
little  incentive  to  push  spring  wheat  acreage  in  areas  where  both  are  grown.  In 
the  Dakota s,  moisture  this  spring  was  favorable  for  planting;  as  a  result  HOO 
thousand  acres  more  than  last  year  were  planted  to  other  spring  wheat.    Part  of 
this  increase  was  a  further  shift  from  durum  wheat,  which  has  been  yielding  a 
little  lower  and  often  was  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  spring 
wheat.    But  this  increase  was  nearly  offset  in  other  States  ".vhere  winter  wheat 
was  given  prcf crenco. 

The  planted  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat,  at  19,219*000  acres.,  is  about  the 
same  as  the  acreage  last  year.    The  planted  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat  at 
17,293fOOO  acres  is  slightly  above  last  year;  durum  at  1,926,000  acres  planted 
shows  a  decline  of  11  percent.     Combining  all  spring  wheat  planted  with  last 
December's  estimate  of  winter  wheat  planted,  the.  planted  acreage  of  all  wheat  is 
60, COS, 000  acres,  compared  with  65,6oU,OGO  acres  planted  a  year  earlier  in  the 
United  States, 

The  indicated  yield  of  winter  wheat  per  harvested  acre  is  13.0  bushels, 
les~  than  a  bushel  under  last  year,  but  2,7  bushels  above,  average.  Yield 
prospects  improved  generally  during' June,    Cool  weather  during  most  of  the  month 
slowed  development  and  prolonged  the  growth'  period.    This,  with  ample  moisture, 
was  favorable  to  growth,  head  development  and  filling,  particularly  in  the  North 
Central  and  Northern  Plains  States,    Harvesting  returns  in  Oklahoma  and  Tcxas 
are  turning  out  better  than  expected  a  month  ago.    Damage  from  excessive  rains  in 
eastern  Kansas  and  losses  from  storms  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  late  in 
June  held  the  State  yield  the  same  as  a  month  ago.    Yields  are  exceptionally 
promising  in  the -Pacific  northwest,  ' 

Spring  wheat  yields  arc,  in  general,  about  a  bushel  below  last  year  but 
well  above  overage.    The  indicated  yield  of  lH.U  bushels  of  durum  wheat  is  2/3 
of  a  bushel  under  last  year,  but  other  spring  .wheat  is  1.1  bushel  lower.  Spring 
wheat  is  somewhat  backward  because  of  the  late  start  and  slow  growth,  but  the 
moisture  supply  is  favorable  for  7:00c!  development  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  July  1  arc  estimated  at  89,631,000  bushels,  or 
8.3  percent  of  last  year's  production.    This  amount  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
when  farm  stocks  were  103,7^2,000  bushels.    Two  years  ago,  however,  farm  stocks 
were  192,336*000  bushels,  the  highest  of  record.    The  disappearances  from  farms 
of  about  1U9  l/2  million  bushels  is  a  record  for  the  April  1  -  July  ouartcr. 
A  year  earlier  the  farm  disappearance  was  116  million  bushels,  and  two  years 
earlier,  13^-  million  bushels.    Avcrago  disappearance  for  the  quarter  is  about 
79  million  bushels.    Parm  stocks  on  July  1  this  vcar  are  lh  million  bushels  less 
than  a  year  ago.     Stocks  were  20  million  bushels  lower  in  the  4  Plains  States  ' 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  and  the  h  17c stern  States, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Washington.    Oklahoma,  Tcxas,  and  South, Dakota  had 
over  2  million  bushed  s  more  than  on  July  1  a  year  ago.    Nearly  all  minor 
pro  doc  ing  and  deficit  wheat  States  also  have  more  '..-heat  on  farms  than  a  year 
ago. 
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Production,   by  classes.     Hard  red  winter  wheat  production  is  indicated  at 
521,922,000  bushels,  soft  red  winter  240,398,000  bushels,  hard  red  soring 
226,675,000  bushels,  durum  28,053,000  bushels  and  white  wheat  111,642,000  bushels. 
Increases  from  production  a  year  ago  are  shown  for  hard  red  winter,  soft  red 
winter  and  white  wheat,  while  both  durum  and  hard  red  spring  are  lower  than  last 
year  , 

OATS ;     The  largest  oats  crop;  since  1920  is  indicated  on  July  1,  with  production 

estimated  at  1,418,993,000  bushels.     This  is  22  percent  larger  than  last 
year's  crop  and  33  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average.    The  indicated  yield 
per  acre  of  33.8  bushels  compares  with  29,9  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  29.6  bushels. 

Oats  were-  planted  early  and  under  favorable  conditions  in  all  of  the  import- 
ant Worth  Central  States  except  Kansas  and  Missouri  where  excessive  rains  delayed 
seeding  and  retarded  development •    Here  yields  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  below 
average.     In  most  other  States  of  this  region,  abnormally  warm  weather  in  March 
and  early  April  enabled. growers  to  seed  much  of  the  acreage  under  favorable  con- 
ditions*   Later  weather  provided  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  development  of 
the  crop  as  well  as  other  spring  grains.    Yields  exeeed  those  realized  in  1944  in 
every  State  of  the  Worth  Central  Region,  except  North  Dakota, 

The  1945  planted  acreage  of  oats,  estimated  at  45,911,000  aeres,  is  the 
largest  of  record,  exceeding  the  former  high  in  1932  by  362,000  acres.    This  is  12 
percent  larger  than  the  year  (1934-43)  average  *f  40,961,000  acres  and  almost  9 
percent  above  the  42,983,000  acres  planted  last  year.    Larger  acreages  were  plant* 
ed  in  26  States,  4  States  show  no  change,  and  the  other  s  show  decreases  compared 
with  1944  plantings,     Increa-ses  ranging  from  3  percent  in  North  Dakota  to  20  per- 
cent in  South.  Dakota  oeeurred  in  all  States  of  the  'North  Central  Region,  except 
Kansas  and  Missouri  where  excessive  and  frequent  rains  prevented  growers  from 
planting  all  of  the  acreage  intended.     In  Kansas,  the  planted  acreage  is  23  per- 
cent below  the  March  Intentions,  and  in  Missouri  about  20  percent. 

This  year  is  the  sixth  eonsecutive  year  in  which  the  oats  acreage  shows  an 
increase  for  the  eountry  as  a  whole.    The  growing  popularity  of  oats  has  been  due 
to  its  low  labor  requirements  in  this  period  of  short  labor  supply;  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  rust-resistant  varieties,  whicjp.  have  resulted  in  higher  average 
yields  per  acre  and  reduced . abandonment;  and  to  the  development  of  fall-sown 
varieties  which  have  become  popular  with  farmers  of  the  South,  resulting  in  rapid 
increases  in  acreage  there.     The  1945  acreage  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  is  32 
percent  above  the  10-year  average,  and  in  the  South  Central  area  almost  20  pereent. 
Record  acreages  have  been  planted  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  of  the 
North  Central  group  of  States,  and  a  near  record  in  Michigan,  where  the  1918  and 
1925  acreages  were  slightly  larger.    Of  the  Southern  group  of  States,  exceptional- 
ly large  acreages  have  been  planted  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  34  and  218  per- 
cent x  respectively,  above  the  10-yoar  averages, 

Oats  wore  eown  early  and  under  very  favorable  conditions  in  the  more  north- 
erly States  of  the  North  Central  Region,     In  Illinois,  fields  were  too  wet  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  causing  delay  in  planting  and  some  reduction  in  acre- 
age.    In  Wisconsin,  planting  was  inter  rupted  in  the  north  by  low  temperatures 
during  April  and  early  May,  but  the  intended  acreage  appears  to  have  beon  planted. 
Since  Juno  1,  however,  the  crop  has  improved  greatly  in  this  area.     In  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  conditions  were  favorable  during  the  spring  planting  season,  but 
in  the  South  Central  area  frequent  oxcessive  rains  hampered  field  operations  and 
retarded  the  growth  of  oats  and  other  spring-seeded  crops.    Similar  conditions    r  - 
prevailed  in  much  of  the  Western  Region  oxcept  Colorado,  where  satisfactory  spring 
weather  prevailed  and  cool  temperatures  to  July  1  provided  good  growing  conditions. 
June  weather  in  Washington  State  has  been  excellent  for  crop  development.  Approx- 
imately 8»6  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  of  oats'  will  not  be  harvested  for  grain 
in  1945,     The  41,950,000  acres  to  be  harvested  is  about  8  percent  greater  than  the 
38,984,000  acres  harvested  in  1944, 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  July  1  totaled-  211,258,000  bushels,  14  percent 
more  than  the  185,293,000  bushels  a  year  ago,  and  24  percent  more  than  the  10-year 
average  of  169,941,000  bushels.     The  supply  still  on  farms  represents  18.1  per- 
cent of  the  1944  production.     Current  stocks  are  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  geo- 
graphic regions  except  the  Vfest  North  Central,  where  they  are  belovr  a  year  ago  by 
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BAELSY:_  A  "barley  crop  of  256  million  "bushels  was  indicated  on  July  1.     This  is 

10  percent  less  than  the  1944  production  and  7  percent  below  the  10-year 
average.     The  indicated  yield  at  24.1  bushels  per  acre  is  more  than  a  bushel  above 
last  year  and  about  1.8  bushels  above  the  10-year  average  yield. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley  last  fall  and  this  spring,  for  harvest  this 
year  is  estimated  at  11,922,000  seres  -  about  17  percent  less  than  1944  and  19 
percent  under  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.    Adverse  weather  at  seeding  time  this 
spring  and  competition  from  other  crops  have  contributed  to  a  further  reduction  in 
barley  acreage  this  year.     Flax,  offering  better  income,  and  grains  producing  more 
feed  in  the  same  areas  have  been  most  successful  competitors,  since  they  involve 
no  greater  labor  requirements.     Sharp  declines  are  indicated  this  year  in  all  of 
the  major  barley  producing  States,  except  California,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
5  percent  over  last  year. 

Planted  acreage  failed  by  3  percent  to  reach  that  indicated  on  March  1. 
Acreage  in  the  North  Central  Region,  where  normally  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  barley  is  produced,  is  29  percent  less  than  last  year.     The  South  Atlantic 
and  '.vestern  Regions  show  slight  acrea.ge  increases  over  last  year,  indicating  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  during  recent  years  for  barley  acreage  to  shift  into 
these  regions. 

The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  10,605,000  acres, 
which  is  about  14  percent  less  than  that  harvested  in  1944.     Compared  with  either 
1944  or  1943,  less  abandonment  and  diversion  to  uses  other  than  for  grain  is 
expected  this  year. 

RYS?      Production  of  rye,  indicated  at  27,327,000  bushels,  is  a  little  above  last 

year's  25,872,000  bushel  crop.     This  is  because  of  this  year's  higher  yield 
per  acre  since  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  smaller  than  last  year.     Indicated  pro- 
duction, however,  is  only  two- thirds  of  the  10-year  average  production,  and  in 
the  important  rye  States  of  the  northern  Great  Plains  is  the  smallest  crop,  except- 
ing last  year,   since  the  drought  years. 

Significant  in  the  shift  between  States  in  rye  production  is  the  decline  in 
North  Dakota  to  an  expected  production  of  only  2  million  bushels  this  year,  whereas 
the  1934-43  average  is  8  l/3  million  bushels.     Nebraska,  on  the  other  hand,  moves 
into  top  position  with  an  indicated  production  of  4  l/3  million  bushels,  not  much 
above  its  10-year  average  of  3.9  million.     South  Dakota  continues  to  rank  second, 
with  expected  production  of  4  million  bushels,  about  2/3  of  its  1934-43  average 
production. 

The  indicated  yield  of  13.0  bushels  per  acre  is  1  l/2  bushels  above  last 
year  and  1  bushel  above  average.     Yield  prospects  improved  generally  during  June. 
The  cool  weather  which  prolonged  the  growing  period, and  ample  moisture  were  favor- 
able for  good  growth  of  straw  and  head  development. 

Rye  acreage  for  harvest  in  1945  is  estimated  at  2,096,000  acres,  7  percent 
less  than  the  2,254,000  acres  harvested  in  1944,  and  almost  38  percent  below  the 
10-year  average.     The  acreage  for  harvest  has  been  declining  rather  generally 
during  the  past  few  years  in  the  principal  rye  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.     The  10-year  average  acreage  in  the  North  Central 
States  is  2,749,000,  while  the  1945  acreage  is  1,425,000,  or  48  percent  below 
average.     Only  Kansas  and  Missouri  in  this  group  of  States  show  increases  over  the 
average.    Nebraska  is  the  leading  State  in  acreage  for  harvest  this  year,  with 
344,000  acres,  followed  by  South  Dakota  with  290,000  acres,  and  North  Dakota  with 
145,000  acres. 
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In  "both  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  the  diversion  of  the  planted  acreage  to 
uses. other  than  for  grain  is  15  percent  or  less,  while  in  Nebraska  it  is  45  per- 
cent, and  in  South  Dakota  33  percent,    For  the  United  States,  56  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  for  all  purposes  will  not  be  harvested  for  grain  this  year,  compare 
with  52  percent  last  year,  50  percent  in  1943  and  the  1934-43  average  of  46.5  per- 
.cent.    This  signifies  continuation,  in  general,  of  the  trend  toward  diversion  of  a 
higher  proportion  of.  the  acreage  to  uses  other  than  grain,  intensified  by  a  declin- 
ing proportion  of  the  acreage  grown  in  the  States  formerly  important  in  production 
of  rye  for  grain. 

RICE:    A  rice  crop  of  nearly  75  million  ."bushels  appeared  in  prospect  on  July  1.  If 

realized,  this  would  he  more  than  6  percent  above  the  record  crop  of  1944. 
The  prospective  yield  of  nearly  50  "bushels  per  acre  is  about  2  "bushels  above  last 
year  and  the  average.    This,  coupled  with  a  near-record  acreage,  accounts  for  the 
record  production.    Prospects  are  especially  promising  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
California,  but  in  Arkansas,  late  seedings  tend  to  hold  down  prospects. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  rice  continues  at  an  expanded  wartime  level.  The 
estimated  1,511,000  acres  exceeds  that  of  any  other  year  of  record  except  1943, 
which  i's  nearly  equalled.    Prior  to  1941,  the  rice  acreage  had  reached  1,100,000 
acres  only  once;  the  1934-43  average  is  1,120,000  acres.  '  Acreage  increases  over 
last  year  are  reported  in  each  of  the  four  rice-producing  States.    Farmers  in 
Arkansas  and  Texas  failed  to  plant  up  to  intentions  reported  in  March,  but  those  of 
Louisiana  and  California  exceeded  reported  intentions. 

In  Arkansas,  growers  continue  to  develop  a  new  area,  but  were  hindered  in 
their  efforts  to  expand  their  acreage  by  frequent  heavy  rains  continuing  until  the 
season  became  late  for  planting.    Favorable  spring  weather  enabled  Louisiana  far- 
mers to  seed  their  acreage  early,  and  it  has  progressed  well  in  all  areas.  In- 
creased water  facilities  have  been  provided  for  the  1945  crop,  to  avoid  the  menace 
from  salt  water  seepage  of  the  past  two-years.    Rains  hindered  seeding  efforts  in 
Texas,  but  a  greater  acreage  has  been  seeded  than  in  1944,  and  prospects  are  good. 
A  favorable  planting  season  in  California  enabled  producers  to  expand  their  acreage 
in  some  areas,  at  the  same  time  resting  fields  which  have  been  cropped  continuously 
for  three  years. 

FLAXSEED:    Prospective  flaxseed  production  on  July  1  is  indicated  to  be  32,728,000 

bushels,  39  percent  greater  than  the  1944  crop  of  23,527,000  bushels 
and  51  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  21,684,000  bushels. 
This  forecast  of  production  is  based  on  an  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  8,5  bushels, 
which  compares,  with  8,4  bushels  in  1944,  and  8.1  bushels  the  10-year  average.  In- 
dicated yields  per  acre  are  lower  than  last  year  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
California  but  higher  than  a  year  ago  in- Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,    Yields,  however,  are  higher  than  average  in  the  four  major 
producing  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Planting  conditions  were  fairly  favorable  in  these  States,  although  some 
seedings  in  various  localities  were  made  rather  late,  because  of  bad  weather.  Cool 
temperatures  which  persisted  late  in  June  caused  crops  to  develop  slowly,  some 
fields  have  become  unusually  weedy.     In  Minnesota  the  crop  was  seeded  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  a  year  ago.    North  Dakota  conditions  were  favorable  for 
seeding, but  cool  May  and  early  June  temperatures  retarded  growth.    Flax  was  seeded 
relatively  early  in  South  Dakota  and  development  has  been  average  or  better,  with 
good  stands  and  fewer  weedy  fields  than  usual. 

In  Montana,  seeding  was  delayed  by  early  dry  weather  with  the  result  that_ 
crop  growth  is  retarded,  and  yields  are  likely  to  fall  below  those  of  1944,  In 
both  Texas,  and  Arizona,  where  the  crop  is  already  harvested,  a  dry  period  coupled 
with  wind  and  frost  damage  reduced  indicated  yields  from  earlier  prospects.  Har- 
vesting in  California  is  completed  in  the  south  and  well  along  in  the  north  with 
yields  turning  out  about  one  rind  a  half  bushels  lower  than  the  10-year  average. 
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The  estimated  planted  acreage  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  this  season 
is  4,149,000  acres,  35.9  percent  above  the  3,052,000  acres  planted  last  year.  This 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  acreage  indicated  by  the  March  Intentions  Survey. 
Although  it  is  17  percent  below  the  5  million  acre  goal  set  by  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration for  this  year's  flaxseed  acreage,  it  is  the  fourth  largest  acreage  since 
1919  when  the  planted  acreage  series  begins.     Of  the  17  States  for  which  flaxseed 
acreages  are  estimated,  9  show  increased  acreages  planted  in  1945  compared  with 
1944,  ranging  from  1  percent  increase  in  Iowa  to  81  percent  in  Texas.     In  3  States, 
the  acreage  remains  unchanged.     In  the  4  major  flax  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  where  approximately  88  percent  of  the  1945 
crop  will  be  produced,  the  increase  in  the  1945  acreage  amounts  to  1,200,000  acres 
or  49  percent  more  than  was  planted  in  1944.     North  Dakota,  the  leading  flaxseed 
producer,  has  planted  1,640,000  acres  compared  with  976,000  acres  planted  last  year 
Minnesota  increased  its  acreage  31  percent  from  914,000  acres  in  1944  to  1,197,000 
in  1945.     South  Dakota  growers  went  up  40  percent,  from  328,000  acres  to  459,000, 
while  the  Montana  acreage  increased  55  percent  from  221,000  to  343,000.  California 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  showed  sharp  decreases  of  31,  35  and  39  percent  respectively, 
In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  frequent,  heavy  rains  interfered  with  the  planting  of  this, 
crop;  stands  are  thin,  and  prospects  rather  poor.     In  California  the  decrease  is 
attributed  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  growers  to  decrease  those  crops  requiring 
relatively  larger  amounts  of  labor  without  assurance  of  compensating  returns. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  to  be  3,863,000  or  6.9  percent  less 
than  the  planted  acreage.     Last  year's  2,794,000  acres  were  harvested  or  8.5  percen 
less  than  the  planted  acreage, 

FLAX  FOR  FIBER;      The  acreage  of  flax  planted  for  fiber  in  Oregon  this  season 

declined  16  percent  from  11,000  in  1944  to  9,200  in  1945.     Of  the 
planted  acreage,   it  is  expected  that  about  3,500  acres  will  be  harvested,  or  the 
same  acreage  as  in  1944. 

i 

ALL  SORGHUMS:     The  acreage  of  sorghums  planted  for  grain,  silage  and  forage  is 
estimated  at  16,048,000  acres  on  the  basis  of  July  indications. 
This  is  only  slightly  below  the  intended  acreage  indicated  in  March,  but  is  nearly 
11  percent  less  than  was  planted  in  1944.     The  10- year  (1934-43)  average  is 
16,210,000  acres  planted.     Current  information  points  to  an  expected  abandonment 
of  4.2  percent,   indicating  15,379,000  acres  for  harvest.     Such  an  acreage  is 
approximately  13  percent  smaller  than  in  1944,  but  is  about  6  percent  more  than  the 
10- year  average.     The  acreage  of  sorgo  for  sirup  is  not  included  in  the  above 
figures. 

In  most  of  the  major  sorghum- producing  Great  Plains  States,  indications 
point  to  sharp  declines  in  acreage.     Texas,  with  about  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  total 
shows  a  decline  from  last  year  of  about  4  percent  in  planted  acreage.     3ut  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  the  second  and  third-ranking  sorghum  States,  acreage  is  down 
about  17  and  18  percent  respectively.    These  three  States  have  approximately  81 
percent  of  the  total  acreage.     An  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage,  with  a  near- 
record  lov;  abandonment,  is  a  major  factor  in  this  decline.     In  years  when  wheat 
abandonment  is  largo  much  of  this  acreage  is  often  planted  to  sorghums.  The 
relatively  large  supply  of  hay  and  roughage  in  the  sorghum  States  is  also  a  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  forage  varieties. 

Weather  was  unfavorable  at  planting  time  generally  throughout  the  major 
producing  areas.     In  New  Mexico  and  the  High  plains  section  of  Texas  prolonged  dry 
weather  has  delayed  planting  operations.     This  has  caused  a  greater  than  usual 
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variation  in  the  stages  of  development,  particularly  in  Texas.     Harvesting  of  the 
south  Texas  crop  is  well  along,  while  in  the  northwest  planting  still  is  in  progress, 
with  some  yet  to  be  planted.     In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  plantings  have  been  delayed  by 
excessive  rains. 

On  the  basis  of  the  usual  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  which  is  harvested 
for  grain,  adjusted  for  current  trends,  approximately  half  of  the  total  may  be  so 
utilized  in  1945.     Production  of  about  137  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  may  be 
expected  from  that  acreage,  if  yields  by  States  should  equal  the  1940-44  average. 
The  first  official  forecast  of  production  by  States  will  be  released  August  10. 


TOBACCO:     The  largest  acreage  of  tobacco  since  1939  was  planted  this  year.  The 

estimate  of  1,822,000  acres  compares  with  1,746,000  acres  lest  year  and 
2,000,000  acres  in  1939.     The  acreage  planted  in  burley  tobacco  in  1945  was  530,000 
acres,  the  largest  of  record,  6  percent  above  last  year's  acreage  and  5  percent 
above  the  former  record  of  1931.     The  acreage  in  flue-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  at 
1,056,000  acres,  4  percent  above  last  year  but  17  percent  beloxT  the  record  acreage 
of  1939.     An  interesting  trend  through  the  years  has  been  a  steady  shift  toward 
acreages  of  the  cigarette-type  tobaccos.     The  total  acreage  in  flue-cured  and  bur- 
ley  tobaccos  accounts  for  87  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  acreage.     This  equals 
last  year's  record  which  was  2  percent  above  any  other  year  and  compares  with  67 
percent,  the  average  for  the  10-year  (1919-28)  average. 

The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  to  be  produced  in  1945  is  forecast  at  1,890 
million  pounds,   only  3  percent  below  the  high  total  of  last  year,  but  more  than  36 
percent  above  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average. 

The  forecast  of  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  1,091  million  pounds, 
practically  the  same  as  last  year  and  about  38  percent  above  the  10- year  (1934-43) 
average.     High  temperatures  in  early  June  following  the  cool  weather  of  May  caused 
considerable  "buttoning  out"  and  some  of  the  earliest  planted  fields  in  the 
Carolinas  have  been  topped  at  4  to  5  leaves  less  than  the  high  average  for  the  past 
few  years.     Weight  per  leaf  is  expected  to  be  heavy,  largely  offsetting  the  lower 
number  of  leaves  per  stalk.     Good  stands  also  are  general  this  year. 

A  burley  crop  of  552  million  pounds  is  indicated.     If  realized,  this  would 
be  larger  than  any  in  any  year  of  record  except  last  year  when  592  million  pounds 
were  produced.     Blue  mold,  shortage  of  plants  and  bad  weather  early  in  the  season  . 
have  been  offset  by  recent  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  burley  belt. 

On  a  smaller  acreage  than  last  year,  the  production  total  of  fire- cured 
tobaccos  is  forecast  at  55.6  million  pounds,  about  87  percent  of  last  year's  total. 

An  increase  over  last  year  in  the  acreage  in  dark  air-cured  tobaccos  was 
largely  because  of  expansion  in  type  35.     Production  of  42.1  million  pounds  is 
indicated  compared  with  44.5  million,  the  total  for  1944. 

The  cigar  types  got  off  to  a  rather  uneven  start.     Bad  conditions  in  Ohio 
prevented  the  growers  from  getting  the  expected  acreages  of  types  42-44  planted. 
Plants  also  were  scarce  and  high-priced  in  the  type  41  section  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  substantial  increase  took  place  in  the  total  acreage  of  cigar  tobaccos.  The 
forecast,  based  on  the  July  1  condition,   indicates  production  of  120  million 
pounds  compared  with  production  last  year  of  about  128  million  pounds  » 
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DRY"  BEANS :    Farmers  are  reducing  their  1945  planting?  of  dry  beans  to  about  the 

level  planted  before  the  present  war.     Some  acreage  is  being  planted 
rather  late,  and  production  will  probably  be  about  15  million  bags  (uncleaned), 
which  would  ordinarily  be  equivalent  to  nearly  14  million  bags  cleaned. 

Bean  growers  were  dissatisfied  with  both  yields  per  acre  and  prices  in 
1944  and  turned  to  other  crops  this  year,  especially  in  areas  where  too  much  of 
their  land  had  been  used  for  beans.     However,  a  late  spring  retarded  planting  of 
some  kinds  of  crops,  enabling  farmers  to  plant  more  beans  than  they  had  intended. 
This  year's  planted  acreage  for  the  U.S.  is  1,976,000  acres,  11  percent  less  than 
the  2,223,000  acres  planted  in  1944  and  4  percent  less  than  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  of  2,063,000  acres.    About  1,818,000  acres  will  probably  be  harvested 
this  year,  unless  some  of  the  late  planted  fields  are  caught  by  early  frosts  and 
other  hazards.     La*t  year  2,057,000  acres  were  harvested,  and  the  10-year  average 
is  1,322,000  acres. 

Reported  condition  of  the  bean  crop  indicates  a  U.S.  average  yield  of  abou' 
828  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  and  production  of  15,052,000  bags  of  100  pounds 
each*    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  the  smallest  since  1936,  and  one-fourth  less 
than  the  record-breaking  crop  harvested  in  1943, 

Bean  plantings  in  Michigan  and  New  York  this  year  total  711,000  acres,  the 
smallest  since  1939,  and  less  than  were  planted  in  Michigan  alone  in  1941,  Some 
acreage  usually  is  lost  in  this  area,  and  it  is  probable  that  about  656,000  acres 
may  be  harvested,  with  July  1  conditions  indicating  a  production  of  4,920}000 
bags.     In  1944,  these  two  States  produced  4,125,000  bags  of  Pea  and  Medium  White 
beans  and  766  ,  000  bags  of  other  kinds. 

In  the  four  northwestern  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
the  275,000  acres  of  beans  planted  this  .year  are  much  less  than  last  year  and 
about  a  third  less  than  were  planted  in  1943,    Production  is  expected  to  be 
about  3,573,000  bags  on  the  259,000  ;.cres  for  harvest.    Last  year,  these  four 
States  produced  2,666,000  bags  of  Great  Northerns  and  a  total  of  4,167  ,  000  bags 
of  all  kinds. 

Plantings  in  the  four  southwestern  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah,  where  most  of  the  bean  crop  is  of  the  Pinto  variety,  are 
about  659,000  acres,  of  which  553,000  acres  will  probably  be  harvested.     The  ■ 
indicated  1945  production  is  2,426,000  bags.     The  acreage  planted  and  indicated 
production  of  beans  in  these  four  States  in  1945  are  both  less  than  last  year 
and  are  roughly  two-thirds  of  1943, 

The  total  Lima  bean  acreage  in  California  this  year  is  about  178,000  acres, 
an  increase  of  8,000  acres  over  1944,    Production  of  Standard  and  Baby  Limas  to- 
gether is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year.     The  acreage  of  other 
kinds  of  beans  in  California  is  less  than  last  year,  and  production  of  these 
kinds  will  probably  be  1^-  million  bags  from  149,000  acres, 

DRY  PSAS :      A  total  of  6j|  million  bags  of  dry  peas  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis) 

will  be  harvested  this  year ,  according  to  present  indications. 
While  this  is  more  than  2  million  bags  short  of  last  year's  good  crop,  the  1945 
crop  would  still  be  more  than  double  the  pre -Wat  average  production.    The  indi- 
cated yield  this  year,  at  1,299  pounds  per  acre,   is  slightly  higher  than  last 
year*s  yield  of  1,277  pounds. 

The  1945  acreage,  which  is  double  the  pre-war  average,     is  concentrated 
mostly  in  the  Pacific  JForthwest.      Although  still  far  below  last  year,  the 
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acreage  shot  up  sharply  from  that  intended  in  March  this  year.    Announcement  by 
Government  agencies  that  support  prices  would  be  maintained  on  the  entire  crop  in* 
duced  many  growers  to  change  their  original  intentions  of  drastically  reducing 
their  acreage  this  season;    Some  land  originally  intended  for  late  seeding  of 
spring  grains  has  been  planted  to  dry  peas.    However,  even  with  the  increased  in- 
terest shown  in  this  important  war-time  crop,  the  indicated  planted  acreage  of 
533,000  for  1945  is  far  below  the  record  acreages  planted  in  1943  and  1944.  About 
503,000  acres  are  expected  to  be  harvested,  compared  with  695,000  acres  harvested 
last  season.    This  year's  planted  and  harvested  acreages  are  still  well  above  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  planted  acreage  of  375,000  and  the  10-year  average  har- 
vested acreage  of  319,000  acres. 

These  estimates  do  not  include  "blackeyes" ,  other  cowpeas  nor  Austrian  wintt 

peas. 


SOYBEANS 


ITS:    Another  large  acreage  of  soybeans  is  in  prospect  for  1945.    Although  tr 
13,283,000  acres  grown  alone  for  all  -purposes  this  year  is  2  percent 
below  the  13,564,000  acres  in  1944,  it  is  46  percent  larger  than  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  of  about  9  million  acres. 

The  crop  has  been  planted  later  than  usual  over  much  of  the  sobyean  producir. 
area  due  to  the  late,  wet  spring.    Acreages  have  been  reduced  in  some  sections 
because  of  the  continued  unfavorable  weather,  while  in  other  areas  this  year's 
acreage  exceeds  earlier  expectations.    Because  of  the  inability  to  fulfill  acreage 
intentions  for  some  spring  planted  grains,  such  as  oats  in  Illinois,  part  of  the 
acreage  was  diverted  to  soybeans  which  have  a  later  planting  period. 

In  the  North  Central  States,  with  83  percent  of  the  total  acreage  of  soybean 
grown  alone  for  all  purposes,  about  the  same  acreage  is  expected  as  in  1944,  The 
other  producing  areas  have  substantial  decreases  from  last  year,    Illinois,  Minnesc* 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Virginia  and  Arkansas  indicate  increases  over  both  their  earlier 
intentions  and  last  year's  acreages,    Michigan  expects  about  the  same  acreage  whil< 
other  major  producing  States  show  decreases  from  the  1944  acreage.    In  several  mint 
States  on  the  perimeter  of  the  main  soybean  area  the  crop  has  not  proved  successful 
and  acreages  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

Growers'  intentions  as  of  July  1  indicate  that  about  10,392,000  acres  of 
soybeans  will.be  harvested  for  beans.    This  is  1  percent  less  than  the  10,502,000 
acres  harvested  for  beans  last  year  and  only  3  percent  less  than  the  record  acreag< 
in  1943.    The  North  Central  States,  where  about  nine-tenths  of  the  acreage  har- 
vested for  beans  is  grown,  show  about  9^-  million  acres  for  beans  this  year,  practi- 
cally the  same  as  in  1944. 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1945  production  will  be  released  August  10. 

Stocks  of  soybeans  on  farms  as  of  July  1  are  the  lowest  for  that  date  since 
the  series  began  July  1,  1942.    Farm  rtocks  on  July  1  amounted  to  7,749,000  bushel; 
equivalent  to  4  percent  of  the  1944  production.    This  compares  with  10,858,000 
bushels  on  farms  July  1,  1944  and  13,744,000  bushels  July  1,  1943.    About  80  per- 
cent of  the. farm  stocks  are  in  five  States  —  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Missouri,    However,  each  of  these  States  except    Missouri  have  smaller  stocks  than 
a  year  ago. 

The  movement  from  farms  was  especially  heavy  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  season,  from  October  1944  to  January  1,  1945.    Disappearance  from  farms  during 
the  quarter  April  1  to  July  1,  1945  has  been  relatively  low  amounting  to  about  20 
million  bushels.    This  was  well  below  the  29  million  bushel  disappearance  for  the 
same  quarter  last  year. 
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0OV.75AS;      The  1945  indicated  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  for  nil  yvni-floses  is 

the  lowest  acreage  in  15  years.  Estimated  at  1,230,000  acres,  this  year1! 
acreage  planted  alone  is  about  8  percent  lower  than  the  1,665,000  aores  in  1944, 
and  less  than  one-half  of  the  10-year  average  of  3,140,000  acres.  Each  year  since 
1941,  the  acreage  has  declined,  "but  the  rate  of  decline  has  slowed  down  appreciably  ' 
this  year.  Slight  increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  in  South  Carolina  and  Arkansas* 
with  no  change  from  1944  in  North  Carolina.  All  other  major  producing  States  expect; 
decreases  from  last  year  of  1  to  25  percent. 

Planting  has  been  somewhat  delayed  by  unfavorable  v/eather,  ranging  from 
excessive  rainfall  and  floods  in  some  States  to  a  condition  too  dry  for  preparing 
ground  for  planting  in  local  areas.    However,  the  reduced  acreage  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  unfavorable  weather.        The  primary  factors  seem  to  be  shortages  and 
high  prices  of  seed  and  a  trend  toward  other  more  favored  cropst  especially  lespedez; 
hay.     Since  harvesting  co\npeas  for  peas  requires  considerable  hand  labor,  the 
manpower  shortage  has  also  tended  to  further  reduce  the  acreage  for  this  jmrpose. 

FEAI-TUTS:     The  revised  figures  on  acreage  yield  and  production  of  peanuts  for  1944 
shov;  relatively  small  changes  from  the  preliminary  figures  published  in 
December.     The  production  total  of  2,111  million  pounds  is  approximately  3  percent 
belov;  the  estimates  of  December,  and  compares  with  2,185  million  pounds  produced 
in  1945,  and  1,342  million  pounds,  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average. 

The  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  in  1945  is  somewhat  belov;' that  of  last  year. 
Peanuts  planted  alone  are  down  1  percent,  and  peanuts  interplanted  with  other  crops 
are  approximately  8  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago.    The  total  equivalent-solid 
acreage  for  1945  is  estimated  at  4,339,000  acres,,  compared  with  4,413,000  acres  in 
1944,  a  decline  of  almost  2  percent. 

Large  percentage  declines  from  last  year  took  place  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi ,  but  the  acreage  involved  was  relatively  small.  The 
most  serious  decline  took  place  in  Alabama,  where  the  acreage  was  down,  more  than 
100,0  0  acres.  .  There  were  increases  of  from  2  to  8  percent  in  llorth  Carolina., 
Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 

The  first  official  estimates  of  1945  acreages  for  picking 'and  threshing  and 
of  production  will  be  released  on  August  10,     If  the  normal  relationships  between 
acreages  planted  alone  and  the  acreages  picked  and  threshed  should  hold,  however, 
a  total  of  about  3,150,000  acres  would  be  expected  for  picking  and  threshing.  If 
yields  should  be  the  same  as  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  in  all  States  on  the 
acreages  as  indicated  above,  about  2,150  million  pounds  of  peanuts  would  be  produced 
from  the  1945  crop, 

I"0TC-  3EA1IS;     The  acreage  of  mung  beans,  a  crop  born  of  the  war,  continues  to  ex-- 

pand  -  and  expand  rapidly.    Oklahoma  farmers,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
increasing  demand?  for  donestic  supplies  and  some  for  export,  may  plant  150,000  acres' 
this  year,  twice  as  much  as  in  1944,     The  planted  a.creage  in  Oklahoma,  the  only 
State  for  which  estimates  are  now  publi  shed,  has  increased  tenfold  since  1942, 
Production  of  mung  beans  is  definitely    spreading  into  other  States.  Limited 
quantities  are  produced  in  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  a  few  other  St.-tes.     The  acreage  this  year  in*  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  may  be  of  sizeable  proportions. 
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Much  of  the  Oklahoma  acreage  -„vas  not  planted  by  July  1,  primarily  because 
small  grain  harvest  has  been  delayed  by  adverse  weather.    The  crop  is  being  grown 
over  the  entire  State  of  Oklahoma,  but  with  only  scattered,  small  acreages  in  the 
extreme  we  stern  and  southeastern  sections. 

Just  how  much  of  the  planted  acreage  will  finally  be  harvested  is  uncertain 
However,  based  on  acreage  losses  during  the  past  3  years  and  current  conditions, 
about  100,000  acres  may  be  harvested*    Last  year  55,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
beans  from  the  75,000  acres  planted.    No  yield  per  acre  or  total  production  es- 
timates are  scheduled    for  publication  until  December  1945.    Oklahoma  produced 
fair  yields  in  1942,  but  rather  disappointing  yields  in  1943  and  1944,  Growing 
conditions  during  1944  were  favorable  for  early  planted  crops,  but  yields  on  late 
planted  acreages  following  small  grain  harvest  were  disappointing  in  many  cases, 
primarily  because  of  adverse  weather.    Quite  often,  600  to  300  pounds  per  acre  — 
sometimes  more  —  'can  be  produced  under  normal  weather  conditions.    However,  since 
the  Crop  matures  in  60  to  70  days,  rapid  deterioration  or  improvement  in  weather 
can  greatly  affect  the  final  outturn  per  acre.    Planting  is  usually  extended  over 
a  comparatively  long  period  because  the  crop  must  be  harvested  quickly  and  at  the 
proper  time  in  order  to  insure  high  quality  beans.    Expanding  the  planting  period 
allows  more  efficient  use  of  available  machinery  for  harvesting,  cleaning  and 
otherwise  caring  for  the  crop. 

POPCORN:     The  acreage  of  popcorn,  running  true  to  the  inherent  characteristic 

of  the  product  itself,  is  really  popping  this  year.    Present  indi- 
cations are  that  by  far  the  Nation1 s  biggest  acreage  of  record  in  12  commercial 
States  will  be  planted  this  year  —  about  292,000  acres  or  68  percent  more  than 
the  acreage  planted  in  1944.        Prior  to  1944,  the  record  was  105,200  acres 
planted  in  1942.    Unusually  large  increases  are  indicated  in  the  planted  acreage 
in  most  of  the  commercial  producing  States.     Kentucky,  however,  expects  an  acre- 
age decrease  of  about  26  percent  below  last  year.    The  acreage  in  Nebraska,  is 
3-g-    times  that  planted  in  1944.     Iowa,  the  top  producing  State,  expects  a  45 
percent  increase  in  planted  acreage  this  year,  while  acreages  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma  are  indicated  to  be  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  planted  a 
year  ago.     It  is  evident  that  growers  failed  to  plant  their  full  intended  acreage. 
Current  estimates  of  the  1945  planted  acreage  relate  primarily  to  acreage  actual- 
ly planted,  with  a  minimum  allowance  for  some  "till  to  be  planted. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is  expected  to  average  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  planted  acreage  in  the  12  States  combined,  compared  with  about  4 
percent  in  1944.     Based  on  current  prospects  nearly  275,000  acres  will  be  har- 
vested this  year.    This  would  be  about  two-thirds  more  than  the  acreage  harvest- 
ed last  year,     Iowa  expect"  to  harvest  70,000  acres  this  year,  compared  with  the 
revised  estimate  of  50,300  acres  harvested  a  year  ago.     In  terms  of  acreage  for 
harvest,  Oklahoma  ranks  second  only  to  Iowa,  and  expects  to  harvest  38,000  acres, 
over  twice  as  much  as  in  1944.     Indiana  and  Nebraska  expect  to  harvest  about 
30,000  acres  each  this  year,  representing  record  acreage  increases  over  those 
harvested  the  previous  year. 

In  many  sections  of  the  producing  areas,  planting  has  been  delayed  by 
adverse  weather.    Considerable  replanting  has  been  necessary,  further  delaying 
the  crop  in  many  localities.    Some  acreage  was  lost  because  of  floods  in  • 
Oklahoma.        The  season  in  Missouri  has,  also  been  very  unfavorable.    On  the  other 
Hiand,  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  in  Nebraska.    There  will  be  no  estimate 
of  probable  production  of  popcorn  until  December. 
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COMMERCIAL  AFFLES:     The  Nation's  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  was  indicated 

on  July  1  to  be  69,962,000  bushels  —  a  record  low  pro- 
duction and  21  percent  below  the  small  1943  crop  of  89,050,000  bushel;?.  The 
1944  crop  totalled  124,754,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is 
119,391,000  bushels.     In  the  east  and  mid -west  the  production  prospect  is  very 
poor  ~  the  combined  production  for  these  areas  appears  to  promise  only  about 
36  percent  of  the  1944  harvest.    In  the  west,     prospective  production  is  6  per- 
cent below  average  and  about  10  percent  Smaller  than  last  yearfs  large  crop. 
Based  on  July  1  conditions  59  percent  of  the  country's  commercial  apple  crop  will 
be  produced  in  the  Y/e stern  States  in  contrast  to  37  percent  in  1944  when  both  the 
east  and  west  had  above  average  crops. 

For  the  North  Atlantic  States, production  is  estimated  at  about  one-third 
that  of  1944,  which  was  close  to  an  average  crop*    New  England  apple  prospects 
were  reduced  further  by  an  unusually  heavy  June  drop  and  the  crop  is  now  indi- 
cated to  be  only  about  one-third  as  large  as  the  1944  production.    Cool,  damp 
weather  in  May  and  rain  in  June  were  favorable  for  spread  of  disease  and  made 
spraying  less  effective.    Except  in  the  frosty  locations,  the  short  crop  prospect 
in  New  England  is  generally  attributed  to  poor  pollination  weather*  Prospects 
vary  by  varieties  with  early  apples  generally  better  than  late.    The  Wealthy 
variety  appears  to  have  a  good-sized  crop,  Mcintosh  prospects  vary  but  generally 
are  light,  Baldwins  have  a  better  set  than  Mcintosh  because  it  is  the  "on"  year  1 
for  Baldwins,    Northern  Spy  has  a  fair  set,  but  Delicious  is  a  near  failure. 
In  New  York,  a  poor  apple  crop  is  in  prospect  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  the  crop 
in  all  other  commercial  areas  is  practically  a  failure,     June  "drop"  was  heavy 
and  weather  "conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  spread  of  disease  and  insects. 
In  many  orchards  no  fruit  will  be  harvested  and  spray  programs  are  being  discon- 
tinued.   Light  crops  of  Duchess  and  Wealthy  are  indicated  but  little  fruit  of 
other  varieties  is  in  prospect  outside  the  Hudson  Valley,    The  State  *  s  pro- 
duction prospect  at  4,320,000  bushels  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  1944 
harve  st , 

Nov:  Jer  sey1  s  apple  crop  'prospect  was  reduced  by  a  heavy  June  drop  and  is 
now  indicated  about  two-thirds  of  the  1944  production.    Early  apples  are  moving 
to  market  in  volume  vri.th  peak  movement  of  Starrs  expected  about  July  15.  Williams 
Red  should  start  about  July  20,  and  Twenty  Ounce  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  Pennsylvania ,   prospects  declined  during  June  and  the  apple  crop  wild  make  only 
about  "two-fifths  of  last  year*s  total. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  group,  production  is  only  about  one-fourth  as  large 
as  last  year  and  the  snallest  crop  "ince  1921.     The  short  crop  makes  control  of 
insects  and  disease  very  difficult.     In  Virginia,   prospects  range  from  about  one- 
third  of  a  full  crop  in  Frederick  County,  to  a  fifth  of  a  crop  in  Shenandoah  and 
Rappahannock  Counties  and  one-tenth  or  less  in  the  central  and  southern  counties. 
Early  apples  have  better  prospects  than  the  fall  and  winter  varieties,  Yorks 
appear  best  in  the  latter  group.     In  West  Virginia,  the  June  crop  v/as  less  than 
expected  but  production  is  indicated  to  be  only  about  a  third  of  1944,  In 
Maryland,  the  June  drop  was  heavy  due  to  a  weak  set  and  insect  injury.  Production 
is  indicated  about  one-half  the  size  of  last  year's  crop.    The  North  Carolina 
crop  prospeot  shows  about  two-thirds  of  average  in  Surry  County,  about  one-half 
of  average  in  Wilkes,  and  failures  for  most  orchards  in  other  commercial  areas. 

In  the  Central  States,  1945  indicated  production  is  about  one-half  of  the 
below-average  1944  crop  and  range?  from  les*  than  a  fourth  of  last  season' s 
production  in  Michigan  to  above  last  year  in  Illinois,  I.&ssouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,    In  Ohio,  the  croe  is  expected  to  total  about  a  thrid  of  the,  1944 
production  with  Wealthy,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Jonathan  showing  the  best  prospects 
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of  the  fall  and  winter  varieties.    Scab  infection  is  general  over  the  State,  with 
the  Columbiana-Mahoning  area  the  hardest  hit.     In  Mjchi gan,  apples  are  practical- 
ly a  failure  in  the  southern  third  of  the  State  and  the  crop  is  light  in  the 
other  commercial  areas.     The  June  drop  was  heavy  and  quality  of  much  of  the  re- 
maining fruit  is  poor    due  to  worm  and  scab  injury.     In  Wisconsin,     the  Wealthy 
variety  suffered  less  from  frost  damage  than  the  Mcintosh.    Prospects  are  more 
favorable  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  southern*    In  Kansas, 
prospects  declined  during  June.     Kentucky  and  Tennessee  prospects  were  reduced  by 
spring  frosts  but  both  States  expect  above-average  crops.    The  commercial  area  of 
northwestern  Arkansas  was  hit  hard  by  April- low  temperatures,  May  and  June  hail- 
storms and  a  heavy  June  drop.    The  July  1  prospective  production  for  the  State  is 
about  41  percent  of  average.    In  Illinois ,  winter  apples  have  a  poor  set,  pro- 
duction of  fall  varieties  is  indicated  about  the  same  as  lact  year,  and  summer 
apples  are  yielding  better  than  in  1944  largely  because  of  better  sizing.  Con- 
ditions have  been  unfavorable  for  control  of  scab  and  worms  and  quality  may  be  be- 
low average,    Indiana  has  a  light  set  but  moisture  supplies  appear  adequate  for 
good  sizes. 

In  the  Western  States,  production  is  indicated  at  41,552,000  bushels  — 
10  percent'  below  last  year  and  6  percent  below  average,    Washin gton  is  esti- 
mated at  25,160,000  "bushels  —  6  million  less  than  the  1944  production.  The 
cool,  wet  spring  was  unfavorable  for  pollination  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  "spotted" 
in  many  orchards  that  were  heavily  loaded  in  1944,    Control  of  codling  moth  has 
been  effective  but  a  heavy  infestation  of  aphis  has  reduced  yield  prospects, 
A  shorter  crop  than  last  year  is  in' sight  for  all  of  the  principal  varieties,  but 
appears  to  be  shortest  for  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  and  Standard  Delicious,  Pro- 
duction in  Ore gon  is  indicated  about  a  fifth  below  that  of  1944,    Frospects  are 
favorable  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  with  Newtowns,  the  leading  variety,  ex- 
pected to  make  a  smaller  crop,  Ortleys  about  the  same  size  crop,  and  Delicious 
a  larger  crop,  than  last  year.    Although  hot  weather  in  mid- June  reduced 
prospects  somewhat,  California  has  a  large  production  —  42  percent  above  last 
yearTs  small  crop  and  15  percent  above  average.    Both  Graven  steins  and  Newtowns, 
the  two  principal  varieties,  have  favorable  prospects.    The  main  harvest  of 
Gravensteins  is  expected  to  begin  from  July  15  to  20.     In  Colorado,  prospective 
production  is  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's  large  crop  with  most  of  the  re- 
duction in  Delta  County,  the  principal  car  lot  shipping  area, 

PEACHES t     The  1945  peach  crop,  now  estimated  at  80,369,000  bushels,  is  a  record 

high  and  compares  with  77,846,000  .in  1931,  the  previous  record  pro- 
duction.   The '1944  crop  totalled  75,963,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average  is  57  ,  201,000.    Production  varies  greatly  by  regions,  with  a  record  high 
for  the  10  Southern  States  and  large  crops  in  the  west  and  mid-west,  but  short 
crops  in  most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,     June  conditions  were  generally 
favorable  for  peaches  and  the  July  estimate  is  more  than  2  million  bushels  above 
that,   of  a  month  ago.     Increases  occurred  in  all  groups  of  States  except  the 
Middle  Atlantic, 

A  record  crop  of  26,7  86,000  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  10  Southern 
States  --  an  increase  of  about  2-jjr  percent  above  the  June  indication.     The  pros- 
pective crop  for  this  year  is  about  56  percent  larger  than  the  1944  crop,  nearly 
5  times  as  large  as  the  extremely  short  crop  of  1943  and  81  percent  above  the  10- 
year  (1934-43)  average  for  these  States.    Compared  with  the  previous  record  of 
24,903,000  bushels  in  1941,  an    8  percent  larger  crop  is  indicated  for  this  year. 
The  increase  in  the  10, Southern  States  over  the  June  1  indication  was  the  result 
of  a  material  improvement  in  prospects  for  Texac  and  moderate  improvement  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 

In  Georgia,  the  shipping  season  for  Hileys  was  about  over  by  July  1,  and 

Elbertas  were  moving;  in  volume  from  the  southern  area.      Elberta  movement  from 
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central  Georgin  should  attain  peak  volume  during  the  week  July  9-14.    Hot,  dry 
v/eather  reduced  the  size  of  fruit  in  some  areas,  hut  fairly  general  rains  which 
fell  the  latter  part  of  June  are  expected  to  improve  the  size  of  Elbertas.  Dry 
weather  in  South  Carolina  has  prevented  peaches  from  sizing  properly,  Elbertas 
started  moving  from  the  mid-State  "oelt  (Ridge  and  Sandhills)  the  last  week  of  June 
and  are  expected  to  he  in  heavy  volume  "by  July  16.    The  movement  of  Elhertas  from  j 
Spartanburg  should  "begin  ahout  the  16th  and  reach  peal:  volume  "by  the  25th.  Rainfal' 
in  I'orth  Carolina  has  heen  ample  and  well  distributed  for  developing  late  varieties 
of  peaches,  hut  earlier  varieties  did  not  size  well.     It  new  appears  that  Elbertas  * 
and  Georgia  Belles  will  attain  average  or  slightly  better- than- aver age  size. 
Elbertas  are  expected  to  start  about  July  12,  reach  the  peak  July  17-20,  and  end 
about  July  25.    Arkansas  peaches  have  sized  well  and  are  of  good  quality  except 
where  damaged  by  hail.     Shipment  of  early  varieties  was  about  completed  the  first 
week  of  July.     The  main  crop  of  Elhertas  is  expected  to  start  moving    about  July  lO 
12,  and  to  reach  the  peak  about  10  "days  later. 

Maryland 

Eor  the  laddie  Atlantic  States,  (Pennsylvania,  Hew  Jersey,  Delaware, /Virginij 
and  West-  Virginia) ,  production  is  estimated  at  less  than  half  that  of  last  year 
and  well  below  average  though  somewhat  above  the  very  short  1943  crop.     The  Virgin!;. 
crop  is  sizing  well.    3est  prospects  are  in  Frederick-Shenandoah,  Rockingham  area. 
Harvest  will  be  under  way  in  Patrick  County  and  the  Botetourt-Roanoke  areas  during  . 
the  last  t\io  weeks  of  July  and  will  be  general  in  the  central  area  by  the  end  of 
the  month,    A  few  I  Maryland  early  peaches  are  being  picked,  but  the  bulk  of  the  croj) 
will  not  be  ready  until  about  the  middle  of  August.    Hew  Jersey  is  the  only  State 
in  the  group  with  above-average  prospects.    Many  orchards  in  this  State  have  fairly 
large  crops,  and  with  thinning  completed,  early  and  mid-season  varieties  are  sizing 
up  well.    Red  3irds  are  now  being  noicked  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Harvest* 
ing  of  C-olden  Jubilee,  the  earliest  variety  of  commercial  importance,  is  expected 
to  open  around  July  15,  with  general  movement  by  July  20.    Peaches  in  Pennsylvania ' 
that  survived  the  early  freezes  are  developing  nicely.     Thinning  has  been  necessary 
on  some  well  located  orchards  while  those  on  low  ground  have  little  or  no  fruit. 
The  June  drop  was  not  heavy  but  seme  hail  damage  is  reported  in  the  southeastern 
counties.    Picking  of  early  peaches  will  start  in  late  July  and  harvest  of  Elbertas, 
the  leading  variety,  should  be  at  its  peak  September  1-10.     In  '/test  Virginia,  the 
crop  is  shotted,  with  commercial  orchards  appearing  to  have  a  materially  better 
crop  than  farm  orchards.     It  is  anticipated  that  Elbertas  will  start  moving  about 
August  15, 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  peach  States  the  cron  is  developing  satisfactorily 
With  considcrrble  improvement  shown  over  June  1  estimates  for  IIassachusetts> 
Connecticut  and  ITew  York.    Peaches  have  grown  rapidly  in  these  States  and  are 
unusually  large  for  this  time  of  the  year.     In  How  York  the  drop  was  not  as  heavy 
as  expected. 

In  the*  control  States  prospective  peach  production  improved  by  nearly  a 
million  bushels  during  June  as  the  crop  sized  nicely  and  the  June  drop  was  less 
than  usual.     In  Michigan  the  peach  crop  is  reported  to  be  much  better  than  was 
expected  a  month  ago  and  production,  though  less  than  last  year's  very  good  crop, 
will  be  above  average.    In  the  main  commercial  area  of  southwestern  Michigan, 
most  orchards  will  require  some  thinning.     The  Illinois  peach  crop  is  making 
excellent  progress  relative  to  sizing  and  ouality.    Red  Birds  moved  to  market 
June  25  to  July  1,    Elbertas  will  start  from  the  southern  commercial  areas  of 
Illinois  the  first  v/eek  in  August,  reaching  the  peak  around  August  15,  Tennessee 
has  an  unusually  large  crop  of  peaches,  with  production  estimated  to  bo  three 
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times  as  large  as  last  year  and  much  above  average.     The  crop  will  "begin  to  move 
in  the  Hamilton  County  area  around  July  12  which  will  he  a  week  to  10  days  earlier 
than  usual.    Peak  shipments  probably  will  occur  during  the  third  week  in  July  in 
both  the  Hamilton  and  Roane  County  areas. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  peach  crop  prospects  in  the  Western 
States  during  June,  with  increases  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Washington! 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  which  more  than  offset  reductions  in  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
In  California,  the  prospects  for  Freestone  peaches  are  lower  than  a  month  ago  but 
Clingstones  improved  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  reduction.    The  indicated 
total  crop  of  37,786,000  bushels  for  the  Western  States  is  about  7  percent  less 
than  the  1944  crop  but  is  35  percent  above  the  1934-43  average  and  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  crop  of  record.    The  California  Clingstone  crop  is  indicated  at  , 
19,210,000  bushels  —  6  percent  less  than  the  1944  crop,  but  33  percent  above  averrg 
and  exceeded  only  by  the  crops  of  1930  and  1944,     This  crop  has  continued  to  make 
good  progress  and  no  serious  injury  from  hot  weather  in  mid-June  is  apparent. 
Production  of  California  Freestones  is  placed  at  11,918,000  bushels  compared  with 
13,543,000  bushels  produced  in  1944  and  the  1 0-year  (1934-43)  average  of  8,959,000 
bushels.    Only  in  1917,  1919,  and  1944  has  the  Freestone  crop  exceeded  that 
indicated  for  this  year.    There  apparently  was  some  damage  to  this  crop  by  'the 
hot  mid-June  weather.    Early  varieties  of  table  peaches  have  mostly  been  harvested, 
Elbertas  and  J,  H,  Hales  are  somewhat  late,  with  shipments  expected  to  commence  the 
latter  part  of  July,    Colorado  has  the  prospect  of  another  record  crop,  with  larger 
production  than  last  year  in  Mesa  County,  but  shorter  in  Delta  County.     The  June 
drop  in  Mesa  County  was  fairly  heavy  and  may  continue,  but  thinning  is  in  progress. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  about  the  drop  in  Delta  County,  which  is  somewhat  later 
than  Mesa,     Washington  State  also  has  prospects  for  another  record  peach  crop, 
despite  slightly  reduced  crops  of  Hales  and  Elbertas.     These  reductions  are  expected 
to  be  more  than  offset  by  considerable  increases  in  some  less  important  newer 
varieties.     The  harvesting  season  is  expected  to  commence  during  the  last  10  days 
in  August  — -  a  few  days  later  than  in  1944. 

PEARS:    Production  of  pears  is  now  estimated  at  32,861,000  bushels  —  about 
3  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of  31,956,000  bushels  and  15 
percent  more  than  the  10-year  (l934r-43)  average  production.    Prospects  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  continue  excellent  while  in  the  North  Sentrrl  and 
North  Atlantic  States  prospects  continue  to  be  poor. 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  where  about  three-fourths  of  the  nation*  s 
pears  are  usually  grown,  a  record  combined  production  of  25,851,000  bushels  is  indi- 
cated.    If  realized,  this  will  be  10  percent  more  than  the  1944  crop  and  30  percent 
more  than  average.     The  Eartlett  crop  in  these  three  States  is  indicated  to  be 
20,043,000  bushels  compared  with  17,846,000  bushels  in  1944  and  14,695,000  bushels 
average,  while  other  -pears  in  these  States  are  now  placed  at  5,808,000  bushels 
compared  with  5,500,000  bushels  last  year  and  5,237,000  bushels  average, 

New  York  State  reports  a  near  failure  of  pears  in  all  areas  except  the  Hudson 
Valley.    The  New  York  Scckel  crop,  which  showed  fairly  promising  prospects  a  month 
ago,  has  continued  to  drop  heavily.     In  Michigan,  indications  now  point  to  an  even 
smaller  pear  crop  than  was  forecast  last  month. 

In  Washington  another  big  Sartlctt  pear  crop  is  in  sight.    Many  young 
orchards  arc  coming  into  full  bearing  this  year.    Pears  are  sizing  well  and 
harvest  should  start  only  a  few  days  later  than  in  1944.     Excellent  crops  of 
D'Anjous  and  Bosc  are  also  in  prospect  this  year.     In  the  important  parti ett 
producing  areas  of  Oregon  the  crop  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  while  not  expected 
to  come  up  to  last  year,  is  nevertheless  a  good  one  and  much  larger  than  that 
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produced  in  194.3.     The  Rogue  River  Valley  expects  a  crop  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  1944.     In  spite  of  very  wet  May  weather i  no  serious  scab  damage  has  been 
reported  and  the  June  drop  does  not  appear  abnormally  heavy.     In  the  Willamette  Val 
ley  counties,  also, a  larger  crop  than  last  year  is  in  prospect.    Production  of 
other  pear  varieties  in  Oregon  is  estimated  to  be  only  slightly  smaller  than  for 
1944. 

Bartlett  prospects  in  California  are  indicated  to  have  improved  somewhat 
during  June  and  the  crop  is  now  expected  to  equal  the  record  1943  production. 
There  is  some  hail-marked  fruit  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado  Counties  but  in  other  areas 
Bartletts  are  relatively  a  very  clean  crop.     Pears  other  than  Eartlett  have  made 
good  progress  in  California  during  June. 

GRAPES :      U.  S.  grape  production  is  indicated  to  be  2,736,400  tons  -  approximately 

the  same  as  the  crop  of  2,733,550  tons  produced  in  1944,  but  nearly  11 
percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average. 

Total  production  for  California,  which  normally  comprises  about  four-fifths 
of  the  U.   S.  crop,  is  indicated  to  be  2,598,000  tons,  7  percent  below  the  record 
crop  of  1943,  but  15  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average*    Prospects  for  wine 
varieties  point  to  a  crop  of  528,000  tons,  about  6  percent  less  than  last  year, 
"but  only  2  percent  iinder  average.     The  estimated  crop  of  table  varieties  is  about 
4  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  23  percent  more  than  average.    Raisin  varieties 
promise  a  crop  of  1,539,000  tons  —  7  -percent  above  last  year  and  18  percent  more 
than  average.     California  vineyards  are  in  good  condition  and  vines  and  berries 
have  made  good  growth  to  date.     Shipments  of  Thompson  seedless  grapes  started  from 
the  early  producing  Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys  during  June,  but  the  main  har- 
vest has  not  yet  started. 

In  *..V>  suing  ton    a  crop  of  17,800  tons  is  in  sight.     This  is  500  tons  above 
production  in  1944  and  8,300  tons  more  than  average.     Vineyards  are  in  good  to 
excellent  conditim.    Prospects  in  the  important  Eastern  producing  States  uniformly 
indicate  sharp  reductions  in  production  from  last  year.     In  ITew  York    frost  damage 
has  been  severe  in  all  areas.     Small  berries  are  dropping  and  some  vines  are 
practi.cally  barren  at  this  time.    Reported  conditions  indicate  a  crop  33  percent 
smaller,  than  last  year.     Ohio  and  Michigan  show  reductions  from  last  year  of  75 
and  74  percent.     In  Michigan,  conditions  in  the  heavy  producing  counties  of  Berrien 
and  Van  Euren  are  even  poorer  than  in  other  sections.     Secondary  huds  with  clusters 
are  showing  up,  but  these  have  not  blossomed  yet.     With  the  crop  blossoming  at 
least  a  month  later  than  usual,  it  will  take  an  unusually  late  fall  to  mature 
before  frost.     In  Ohio  there  are  few  grapes  except  on  second  and  third  growths  and 
bunches  are  reported  as  small  and  scattered.     In  Pennsyl vania  a  reduction  of  48 
percent  from  last  year's  production  is  in  prospect  because  of  injury  by  late  May 
frosts.     Damage  in  the  Erie  belt  ranges  from  75  to  100  percent  of  the  crop.  Many 
injured  vines  put  out  new  shoots  and  blossomed.     In  the  eastern  sections  of  the 
State  vines  are  setting  well  and  clusters  are  large. 

The  Arkansas  crop  was  hard  hit  by  April  freezes  which  reduced  prospects 
to  58  percent  of  a  year  ago.     Shedding  has  been  heavy  in  many  vineyards. 

C I TRUS :      In  Elorida,  generous  rains  have  broken  the  drought  in  all  areas.  A 

tropical  hurricane  of  low  intensity  passed  over  the  State  the  third  week 
in  June  and  was  accompanied  by  rains  of  6  to  12  inches  in  most  citrus  areas. 
Showers  have  fallen  frequently  since  the  storm.    By  the  first  of  July,  many  trees 
were  putting  on  a  heavy  late  "doom  which  may  result  in  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The 
marketing  of  lines  continues  active,  approaching  the  usual  peak  in  July  and 
August. 
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In  the  citrus  areas  of  Texas, >  a  serious  shortage  of  moisture  is  developing. 
Rainfall  during  June  was  limited  to  a  very  few  local  shoi\rers  and  the  Rio  Grande 
watershed  has  "been  exceedingly  dry.    Water  supplies  in  the  Lower  Valley  are  re- 
ported as  the  lowest  of  record.     Trees  are  holding  up  remarkahly  well  "but  continued 
delay  in  irrigating  will  result  in  damage.    Most  groves  sustained  very  little  loss 
from  the  June  drop.    Fruit  was  well  advanced  in  size  on  June  1  hut  very  little 
growth  has  taken  place  since  mid-June. 

Arizona  citrus  prospects  very  widely,  in  "both  the  Phoenix  and  Yuma  areas, 
because  of  late  frosts  in  April  at  blooming  time.    More  groves  of  navel  oranges 
have  light  sets  because  of  frosts  than  do  the  later  blooming  Valencias.  Trees 
are  in  good  condition  and  prospects  as  a  whole  are  favorable.    Prospects  for  the 
California  citrus  crops  continue  favorable. 

Harvest  of  the  1944-45  citrus  crops  has  been  practically  finished  for  at 
least  a  month  except  in  California  where  lemons  are  available  in  all  months, 
Valencia  oranges  continue  moving  through  the  summer  and  fall  months  and  some 
quantities  of  grapefruit  are  available  during  the  sxunmer. 

IX,  S.  orange  production  for  the  1944-45  season  is  estimated  at-  a  record 
high  of  106,810,000  boxes  —  4  percent  more  than  the  1943-44  crop  and  25  percent 
more  than  the  1942-43,  crop.    California  Valencia  production  is  indicated  to  be 
37,000,000  boxes  —  a  record  crop  and  20  percent  above  the  large  1943-44  crop. 

The  1944-45  %  S.  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated  at  51,905,000  boxes  com- 
pared with  the  record  crop  of  55,979,000  boxes  last  season  and  50,481,000  boxes 
in  1942-43. 

California  lemon  production  for  1944-45  is  placed  at  12,800,000  boxes  com- 
pared with  11,038,000  boxes  in  1943-44  and  14,940,000  boxes  in  1942-43. 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES;      Production  of  -plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated 

at  72,700  tons.     This  compares  with  last  year's  record  pro- 
duction of  98,200  tons  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average' of  71,130  tons.  Esti- 
mated production  for  California  this  year  of  71,000  tons  compares  with  92,000 
tons  in  1944,  76,000  tons  in  1943  and  the  10-year  average  of  66,200  tons.  The 
harvest  and  shipment  of  Beauty  plums  is  about  completed  while  the  movement  of 
Santa  Rosas  is  at  its  peak.    Harvest  of  other  varieties  is  under  way  and  will 
continue  for  some  time. 

The  1945  crop  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
is  estimated  at  151,200  tons  (fresh  basis)  compared  with  110,300  tons  for  1944 
and. the  10-year  average  of  142,930  tons.     In  Idaho  June  weather  was  favorable  for 
prunes  and  production  is  expected  to  be  largest  since  1929.     The  eastern  Washing- 
ton prune  crop  in  the  Walla  Walla  and  Yakima  Valleys  is  expected  to  be  only 
slightly  below  that  produced  in  1944.     The  Italian  prunes  raised  in  this  section 
are  principally  for  fresh  market  shipments.     Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  early  in 
August  but  will  not  reach  peak  proportions  until  September.     In  eastern  Oregon 
where  prunes  are  also  produced  primarily  for  the  fresh  market,  the  Milton-Free- 
water  district  has  a  very  good  crop.     Union  County  conditions  are  spotted,  with 
the  whole  crop  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year. 

In  western  Washington,  cool-wet  spring  weather  was  unfavorable  for  polli- 
nation.   Prune  prospects,   though  better  for  this  area  than  last  season,  are  not 
as* good  as  in  the  eastern  areas.     Conditions  are  also  very  spotted  throughout  the 
western  Oregon  prune  districts  but  production  is  estimated  over  1  3/4  times  last 
year's  small  crop.     California's  prune  crop  is  making  very  good  progress.  Pro- 
duction is  forecast  at  212,000  tons  (dry  basis)  compared  with  159,000  tons 
last  year,     196,000  tons  in  1943  and  the  1934-43    average    of  205,000  tons. 
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CHERRIES:    Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 

estimated  at  127,500  tons  —  37  percent  less  than  the  1944  crop  of 
202,090  tons,  and  17  percent  below  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  153,141'  tons. 
The  sweet  cherry  crop  is  now  estimated    at  90,190  tons  --  6  percent  more  than  the 
1944  production  of  85,300  tons.     Sour  cherry  production  at  37,310  tons  is  a  record 
low  as  a  result  of  spring  freezes  and  poor  pollination  weather  in  the  main  pro- 
ducing G-reat  Lakes  States,    Production  in  1944  totaled  116,790  tons  and  in  1943 
the  crop  was    a   previous  record  low  of  42,660  tons. 

In  all  throe  of  the  important  West  Coast  s\/eet  cherry  States,  prospective 
production  is  larger  than  last  year  and  also  above  the  10-year  average.    In  Wash- 
ington, with  harvest  of  record  sv/eet  cherry  crop  about  over,  carlot  shipments  to 
July  1  were  also  the  highest  of  record.     In  Oregon  at  the  close  of  June,  harvesting 
was  well  along  in  the  Milton-Freewater  and  The  Dalles  districts  with  the  crop  in 
both  areas  considerably  better  than  last  year.    Harvesting  ^as  Just  getting  under 
way  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  and  western  Oregon  counties  around  July  1,  while  in 
Union  County  harvesting  is  not  expected  to  begin  until  the  latter  half  of  the  month. 
California  cherry  harvest  had  been  completed  by  July  1  in  practically  all  areas 
except  the  coast  counties.    Of  the  State's  production  of  nearly  32,000  tons,  about 
14,000  tons  are  estimated  to  be  Royal    Anns  and  about *18, 000  tons  other  varieties. 

In  other  western  States  the  total  1945  sweet  cherry  crop  is  estimated  to 
be  somewhat  less  than  in  1944,  and  below  the  1934-43  average.    Production  in  the 
four  eastern  sweet  cherry  States  is  expected  to  total  only  3,900  tons  this  year 
in  comparison  with  10,780  tons  last  year  and  the  average  of  7,412  tons.  Because 
of  heavy  frost  damage  the  1945  crop  in  Michigan  is  almost  a  failure, 

f 

Estimated  production  of  sour  cherries  in  the  five  important  eastern  States 
totals  only  25,100  tons.     In  New  York  and  Michigan  the  smallest  crops  on  record 
are  indicated,  while  production  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  though  much 
smaller  than  last  year,  is  above  that  of  1943.      Harvest  in  Michigan  is  expected 
to  be  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  usual  with  the  picking  problem  unusually 
difficult  because  of  the  thin  set  of  fruit.     In  Wis consin  the  set  is  so  light  in 
many  orchards  that  the  fruit,  may  not  be  picked.     Sour  cherry  production  in  the 
\jestern  States  is  estimated  at  12,210  tons  compared  with  16,790  tons  in  1944  and 
the    1C34-43  average  of  13,958  tons.    On  June  1, production  was  indicated  at  13,840 
tons  for  these  States,     In  Colorado  a  heavy  June  drop  and  some  hail  damage  lowered 
the  estimated  sour  cherry  production  from  2,800  tons  on  June  1  to  1,950  tons  on 
July  1.    Harvest  of  Early  Richmonds  and  other  varieties  was  expected  to  begin  the 
first  v/eek  of  July  in  Fremont  County  and  probably  about  a  week  later  in  Larimer 
County. 

APRICCTS;     California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  180,000  tons  —  2  percent 
smaller  than  indicated  on  June  1  —  compared  with  last  season's  record 
crop  of  324,000  tons,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  197,700  tons.    The  crop 
is  relatively  good  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  other  coast  counties  and  in  Yolo 
County,  but  is  light. and  irregular  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  and 
in  the  southern  counties.    Harver-t  was  in  progress    on  July  1  in  many  interior 
localities,  but  had  not  started  in  the  important  Santa  Clara  Valley  area  and  other 
coast  locations.    Fruit  from  the  first  pick  is  of  much  smaller  size  than  last  sea- 
son.   It  appears  that  a  larger  than  usual   proportion  of  the  crop  will  go  for 
canning  and  freezing  this  season  with  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  dried. 
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Apricot  prospects  in  Washington  continue  favorable.    Production  is  now 
estimated  at  24,800  tons  —  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  last 
season.    Fruit  was  more  effectively  thinned  than  in  previous  years,  and  sizes  are 
expected  to  run  a  little larger  than  last  season,    especially  for  the  Moorepark 
variety*    Utah  apricot  production  —  estimated  at  8,600  tons  —  is  9  percent  smalle: 
than  indicated  on  June  1,    Production  in  1944  was  5,900  tons  and  the  10-year  aver- 
age, 4,095  tons.    The  Utah  county  crop  has  a  very  heavy  set  and  fruit  is  sizing 
well  hut  in  other  areas  of  the  State,  prospects  are  not  as  favorable,  due  mainly 
to  frosts  and  hail. 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES:     California  figs  have  made  good  development  to  date  and  show 

prospects  of  a  relatively  good  production.    Harvest  of  the  first 
crop  of  Black  Missions  is  underway  and  they  are  being  marketed  as  fresh  figs.  This 
first  crop  is  heavy  and  of .good  quality.    Other  varieties  have  made  good  develop- 
ment except  Calimyrnas  which  are  carrying  a  relatively  light  set  of  fruit  but 
should  be  of  good  quality.     Condition  of  California  olives  declined  materially 
during  June,     Shedding  of  fruit  forms  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  present  indications 
point  to  a  crop  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season. 

CRANBERRIES:     In   Massachusetts  cranberries  are  blossoming  well  and  crop  prospects 

appear  to  be  very  good.    Excessive  rains  of  the  past  two  months  may 
have  some  detrimental  effects.    Present  prospects  in  Washington  point  to  a  slightly 
larger  crop  than  last  year.  In  Wisconsin,  below-normal  temperatures  during  April, 
May,  and  June  have  reduced  prospects  to  some  extent.    A  New  Jersey  crop  about  the 
same  size  as  that  harvested  last  year  appears  in  prospect. 

PECANS :  Prospects  continue  favorable  for  a  fairly  good. pecan  crop  in  most  of  the 
main  producing  areas,  but  no  reliable  indication  of  the  actual  quantity 
that  will  be  produced  is  available  at  this  early  date.    Hot,  dry  weather  in 
Georgia  from  mid-May  to  mid-June  probably  reduced  to  some  extent  the  unusually 
bright  prospects,  but  beneficial  rains  have  fallen  since  June  15.     In  Alabama, 
the  bloom  was  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  usual  and  a  good  crop  has  set  on  trees  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State.     There  has  been  no  apparent    damage  to  the  crop 
thus  far.    The  crop  of  improved  varieties  in  Arkansas  should  exceed  the  short  crop 
of  1944,  but  native  pecans,  which  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  total  crop,  are  not 
expected  to  differ  materially  from  production  last  year.     The  Louisiana  crop  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  in.  1944.    The  crop  in  the  important  Natchitoches- 
Shreveport  section,  where  the  bulk  of  the  improved  varieties  is  located,  appears 
to  be  :quite  short.     Other  sections  in  the  State  have  fair  prospects  at  this  time. 
Texas  has  prospects  for  a  fairly  good,  crop,  despite  case  bearer  damage  in  scattered 
south  Texas  areas  and  a  critical  lack  of  moisture  in  some  extreme  western  counties. 
Conditions  elsewhere  in  the  State,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is 
grown,  have  been  quite  favorable.    Trees  ;haVe  set  a  good  crop  and  moisture  is 
abundant  over  most  of  this  area. 

ALMONDS,  FILBERTS    California  walnut  production  is  estimated  at  57,000  tons  com- 
AND  WALNUTS:         pared  with  62,000  tons  in  1944,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  aver- 
age of  53,320  tons.    Prospects  improved  during  June  in  all  walnut- 
producing  districts.    Blight  damage  has  been  negligible  to  date.-    In  Oregon, the 
vial  nut  set  is  very  irregular,  being  very  light  in  some    crchards,  due  largely  to 
a  heavy  June  drop.    Blight  damage  has  not  been  serious  to  date.    Estimated  produc- 
tion at  5,700  tons  is  16  percent  smaller  than  last  season  but  well  above  average. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  first  forecast  of  Oregon  walnut  production  is  a  month 
earlier  than  in  past  years  and  the  crop  is  at  a  stage  where  a  marked  change  in 
growing  conditions  may  occur. 

Estimated  production  of  California  almonds  at  23,100  tons  is  the  highest  of 
record.    Production  in  1944  was  21,000  tons  and  the  10-year  average  13,700  tons. 
Growing  conditions  continued  favorable  during  June. 

Oregon  filbert  production  is  estimated  at  5,500  tons,  compared  with  5,600 
tons  in  1944,     and  the  record    crop  of  6,200  tons  in  1943.      Estimated  pro- 
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duction  of  Washington  filberts  at  690  tons  compares  with  the  record  crop  of  860 
tons  in  1944.     The  nut  set  is  varied,  especially  on  the  DuChilly  variety.  As 
in  tiae  case  of  walnuts,  this  first  forecast  is  earlier  than  in  past  years.  The 
season  is  late  and  significant  changes  in  prospects  nay  occur. 

POTATOES;    July  1  conditions  indicate  a  potato  crop  of  408,034,000  bushels  for 

the  Nation.     The  1944  crop  amounted  to  379,436,000  bushels  and  the 
10-year  (1934-43)  average  production  is  375,091,000  bushels.    Only  in  1943,  1928, 
and  1922  has  the  production  of  potatoes  exceeded  the  crop  now  in  prospect.  A 
record  yield  of  143.4  bushels  is  indicated  for  the  United  States  -  the  previous 
high  yield  of  139.6  bushels  was  produced  in  1943.     However,  there  is  much  late 
potato  acreage,  increasing  the  hazard  of  early  frost  damage. 

The  Nation's  farmers  are  planting  2,916,000  acres  to  potatoes  this  year,  a 
little  more  than  the  2,893,000  acres  indicated  by  growers1  March  prospective 
planting  reports.    Assuming  about  average  abandonment,  the  acreage  for  harvest  is 
placed  at  2,845,600  acres,  compared  with  2,909,800  acres  in  1944  and  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  of  3,035,800  acres.    Favorable  prices  received  for  the  1944  cror 
and  the  "tight"  potato  situation  that  has  existed  since  early  spring  are  factors 
that  favored  an  expanded  acreage.    However,  these  factors  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  reduced  supply  of  available  labor,  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time 
throughout  large  areas  of  the  country  particularly  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  States  —  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  high  quality  seed. 

Compared  with  last  year,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  1  percent  in  the 
acreage  for  harvest  in  the  18  surplus  late  States,  the  area  that  produces  the 
supply  of  potatoes  for  next  winter.    Of  these  surplus  late  States,  Maine,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  and  each  of  the  10  Western  surplus  late  States  except  Nebraska  repor 
acreages  equal  to  or  above  the  1944  acreage.    An  increase  of  11  percent  is  in- 
dicated in  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  10  Western  States  of  this  group.  The 
production  of  potatoes  continues  to  become  more  commercialized  as  growers  in  high 
yielding  States  are  increasing  their  acreages  and  smaller  acreages  are  being 
planted  in  low  yielding  States.     This  shift  in  acreage  is  one  of  the  big  factors 
contributing  to  the  indicated  record  yield  for  the  country.     The  estimated  acreage 
for  harvest  in  1945  in  t  he  6  high-yielding  States  of  Maine,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  is  25.7  percent  of  the  U.  S.  acreage,  compared 
v/ith  22.3  percent  in  1944  and  the  10-year  average  of  only  17.3  percent.  Even 
within  States  reporting  a  reduced  acreage  this  year,  producers  of  potatoes  for 
home  consumption  are  generally  making  the  sharpest  acreage  reductions. 

A  record  acreage  has  been  planted  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine.    Even  though 
much  of  the  Maine  acreage  is  late,  the  present  outlook  is  favorable.     Harvest  be- 
gan the  last  week  of  June  on  Long  Island  where  an  average  yield  is  indicated  on 
the  increased  acreage.    Above-average  yields  are  indicated  for  Michigan,'  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  but  much  of  the  acreage  in  these  States  was  planted 
late.    Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  southwest  Idaho  is  expected  to  begin  about 
July  10,  and  good  yields  are  expected.     Conditions  in  the  northern  area  of  Colorad' 
have  been  almost  ideal  but  the. crop  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  has  been  damaged  by 
late  frosts.     In  Washington,  harvest  of  the  increased  acreage  of  White  Hose 
potatoes  is  expected  to  get  started  in  early  July. 

Production  indicated  for  the  5  other  late  New  England  States  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  1944  crop  and  is  16  percent  above  average.     The  downward  trend  in 
the  production  of  potatoes  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  con- 
tinues with  the  decline .in  acreage.    Prospective  production  in  these  5  States  is 
only  two- thirds  of  average. 
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Almost  an  average  crop  is  vindicated  for  the  7  intermediate  States.     In  New 
Jersey,  growing  conditions  have  "been  favorable  and  all  varieties  look  very  promis- 
ing as  harvest  "begins.    The  crop  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is  short  as  some  acreage 
has  "been  drowned  out  and  "blight  damage  has  "been  severe. 

The  crop  in  the  early  potato  States  —  10  Southern  States  and -California  — 
is  about  one-third  above  average.    All  of  these  States  produced  above-average 
yields  except  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma, 

SW3STP0TAT0ES;    The  July  1  prospective  sweetpotato  crop  of  64,077,000  bushels  is 

11  percent  below  the  1944  crop  and  4  percent  less  than  the  10-year 
(1934-43)  average  production.    The  estimated  719,300  acres  planted  to  this  crop 
in  1945  is  slightly  higher  than  the  715,300  acres  indicated,  by  growers1  March 
intentions-to-plant  reports.    Assuming  about  average  abandonment, .  the  acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  712,100  acres,  compared  with  771,200  acres,  in  1944  and 
the  10-year  average  of  796,600  acres. 

Compared  with  last  year,  reduced  acreages  are  rather  general  among  the 
States,  with  the  sharpest  reductions  reported  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee, 
Louisiana  is  the  only  heavy  producing  State  showing  an  increased  acreage  this  year. 
Growers  are  maintaining  the  1944  acreage  levels  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia    and  Kentucky,     In  Louisiana,  satisfactory  prices 
received  last  season,  favorable  weather  for  planting  the  crop,  and  increased  acrea£ 
contracted  for  dehydration,  are  factors  contributing  to  the  expansion  of  acreage, 
For  States  indicating  a  reduction,  the  high  labor  requirement  is  the  principal 
factor  that  has  Caused  growers  to  decrease  their  acreage  in  1945,  Unsatisfactory 
prices  received  for  the  1944  crop  in  certain  States,  and  too  frequent  rains  for 
land  preparation  and  cultivation  in  some  areas,  are  other  factors  effecting  a 
reduction  in  the  acreage  of  this  crop, 

Sweetpotatoes  were  planted  under  favorable  conditions,  and  weather  to  date 
has  favored  the  development  of  the  crop  in  all  States  except  Illinois,  Missouri  an: 
Oklahoma,    The  indicated  yield  of  90,0  bushels  is.  2.9  bushels  below  the  1944  yield 
but  exceeds  the  10-year  average  by  5,8  bushels.    Below-average  crops  are  indicated 
for  all  States  except  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana,    Only  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Virginia    and  Louisiana  does  the  prospective 
crop  exceed  the  1944  production,    Tor  Louisiana,  the  increased  acreage  and  favorab? 
yield  now  in  prospect  combine  to  make  the  prospective  crop  of  9,520,000  bushels 
the  second  largest  crop  of  record, 

HEMP:    The  total  acreage  of  hemp  planted  in  1945  for  fiber  and  seed  is  estimated 

at  9, 700  acres,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  73,600  acres  planted  last 
year.    Most  of  the  1945  acreage  for  fiber  is  in  3  States, -Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Kentucky  -  with  about  seven-eighths  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  alone.    The  acreage .in 
Iowa  is  almost  negligible,    Wisconsin  planted  about  7,300  acres  this  year  and 
expects  to  harvest  about  7,000  acres.    There  are  approximately  1,000  acres  in 
Minnesota  and  200  in  Kentucky,    Kentucky  also  has  a  small  acreage  for  seed, located 
in  the  old  established  area. 

No  Government  contracts  have  been  negotiated  this  year.    Luring  the  emer- 
gency 42  plants  were  built  for  Government  operation.    Aside  from  completing  the 
processing  of  1944  straw,  much  of  which  remains  in  some  areas,  the  plants  are  not 
expecting  to  be  Government  operated  after  the  1944  straw  is  processed.  However, 
some  of  the  plants  have  already  been  diverted  to  other  uses  such  as  drying  corn, 
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A  few  private  mills  are  operating  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.     Some  of  the 
Government  owned  mills  have  been  leased  to  local  groups  for  operation  this  year. 
'Current  indications  are  that  hemp  growing  in  the  United  States  is  back  to  t?.e  level 
that  prevailed  in  1942  and  former  years.    What  the  future  of  hemp  growing  in  the 
United  States  will  be  is  problematical. 


HOPS:     July  1  prospects  point  to  the  largest  production  of  hops  since  estimates 

were  begun  in  1915.     The  indicated  production  for  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States  at  54,756,000  pounds  is  about  15  percent  above  the  1944  crop  of  47,695,000 
pounds  and  nearly  40  percent  more  than  the  10- year  (1934-43)  average  of  39,240,000 
pounds.     The  acreage  for  harvest  this  yorr  is  estimated  at  40,600  acres  --  the 
largest  on  record.     This  acreage  is  11  percent  higher  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1944,  and  20  percent  above  average.     All  three  States  show  increases  over  last 
year  with  Washington  up  21  percent,  Oregon  S  percent  and  California  7  percent. 

Prospective  production  in  Wash ing ton  is  a  record  of  21,996,000  pounds,  com- 
pared with  16,975,000  pounds  last  year  and  the  10- year  average  of  10,996,000  pounds. 
The  crop  was  a  little  slow  getting  started  because  of  cool  temperatures,  but  recent 
weather  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  fnr  growth.     A  ratber  heavy  infestation 
of  cutworms  has  caused  some  damage  to  old  yards.     Reports  from  Oregon  indicate  a 
crop  of  17,910,000  pounds,  793,000  pounds  more  than  the  1944  crop,  but  159,000 
pounds  below  average.     Growth  of  hops  in  Oregon  has  been  somewhat  late  because  of 
the  rainy,  cool  spring,  and  there  is  considerable  downy  mildew  in  some  yards.  The 
moisture  situation  is  generally  favorable  though  some  of  the  yards  on  higher  ground 
will  need  rain  soon.     Production  in  California  is  placed  at  14,850,000  pounds,  the 
largest  since  1921,  compared  with  13,606,000  pou?ids  in  1944  raid  the  10- year  average 
of  10,175,000  pounds.     Recent  hot  weather  has  been  beneficial  although  heavy  wind 
did  some  damage  to  Sacramento  Valley  yards.     Coastal  yards  showed  some  early 
mildew,  but  it  is  drying  up  now. 

SUC-A"?  BESTS:     The  1945  planted  acreage  of  sugar  beets  is  estimated  at  780,000  acres. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  23  percent  over  the  1944  planted 
acreage,  but  is  12  percent  below  the  10-year  (1954-43)  average.     The  expanded 
acreage  was  due  in  part  to  an  intensive  campaign  for  the  planting  of  more  sugar 
beets.     The  increase  was  made  possible  by  a  somewhat  easier  labor  situation  than 
was  at  first  expected,  and  because  of  the  availability  of  more  improved  mechanized 
equipment.     Of  all  the  States  producing  sugar  beets,   only  Washington' s  planted 
acreage  was  lower  than  last  year,  with  Indiana  and  New  Mexico  holding  at  last 
year's  levels.     All  oth^r  States  showed  i?iercases.     Among  the  larger  producing 
States,  Colorado,  California  and  Michigan  increased  their  acreages  20,   32  and  33 
percent,  respectively. 

Huch  of  the  acreage  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  was  planted  late,  because  of 
excessive  rainfall,  and    abandonment  may  be  above  average.     In  most  other  sections, 
however,  progress  has  been  good,  and  minimum  abandonment  is  expected.     For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  an  abandonment  of  8  percent  is  indicated,   leaving  715,000  acres 
for  harvest,  compared  with  558,000  acres  harvested  in  1944. 

Generally  favorable  conditions  have,  prevailed  through  the  early  season, 
except  in  the  Great  Lakes  area.     In  most  States,  a  higher  than  average  yield  is  in 
prospect.     The  indicated  national  average  of  12.5  tons  per  acre  gives  an  estimated 
production  of  8,919,000  tons.     This  is  about  32  percent  above  the  production  of 
last  year  but  7  percent  below  the  10- year  average.     If  the  sugar  recovery  should 
be  the  same  per  ton  of  beets  as  last  ycr.r  (which  was  near  average),  a  total  of 
about  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  would  be  expected  from  the  1945  sugar  beet  crop. 
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SUGARCANE  AND  SORGO  SIRUP  ACREAGE:     Sugarcane  for  sirup  is  indicated  at  126,000 

acres,  7  percent  below  the  135,000  acres  har- 
vested in  1944,  and  4  percent  below  the  10-ycar  (1934-43)  average.     Acreages  arc 
down  in  all  States  except  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  where  the  season  was  favorable. 

Reported  intentions  of  growers  as  of  July  1  indicate  that  approximately 
170,000  acres  of  sorgo  will  be  harvested  for  sirup.     This  is  13  percent  less  than 
the  acreage  in  1944,  and  24  percent  below  the  10-year  average.     All  of  the  more 
important  producing  States  shaved  declines,  except  Texas,  which  was  unchanged  from 
last  year.     The  greatest  percentage  declines  took  place  in  the  South  Atlantic- 
States,  where  the  acreage  was  less  than  three-fourths  of  last  year. 


SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  MP  SEED;     The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is 

estimated  at  302,700  acres,  about  2  percent  greater 
than  the  296,000  acres  harvested  last  year.     This  is  5  percent  greater  than  the 
10- year  (1934-43)  average.     Louisiana,  which  normally  accounts  for  about  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  sugarcane  acreage  for  sugar  and  seed,  increased  1  percent  over  last 
year,  while  Florida  showed  an  increase  of  13  percent. 

Growing  conditions  have  been  good  in  Louisiana  and  with  normal  weather  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  yields  are  expected  to  be  much  above  average,  even 
though  some  sections  were  deficient  in  moisttire  during  May  and  June.     Recent  rains 
in  Florida  have  been  very  beneficial.     Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 
is  indicated  at  6,840,000  tons,  which  is  about  11  percent  above  the  total  tonnage 
for  last  year. 

HAY:     Total  production  in  1945,   of  all  tame  and  wild  hay  varieties,   is  expected  to 

be  about  101  million  tons.     This  would  be  the  second  largest  hay  crop  ever 
produced  in  this  country,  being  exceeded  only  in  1942  when  105  million  tons  were 
harvested.     Last  year's  production  was  98  million  tons.     An  estimated  12  million 
tons  of  hay  carried  over  from  crops  of  previous  years  added  to  this  year's  produc- 
tion would  provide  a  total  supply  of  113  million  tons,  enough  to  assure  ample 
supplies  per  animal  unit.     However,  the  quality    of  the  hay  cut  so  far  this  season 
is  poorer  than  usual  in  many  States  because  of  continuous  rains. 

Tame  hay  varieties  account  for  59-g-  million  acres  and  nearly  88  million  tons 
of  this  year's  total  crop  while  the  wild  hay  acreage  of  14-^-  million  acres  is  ex- 
pected to  produced  nearly  13^  million  tons.     Expected  yields  per  acre  for  tame, 
wild,  and  all  hay,  respectively,  are  1.48  tons,  .94  tons,  and  1.37  tons.     The  all- 
hay  acreage  this  year  is  virtually  the  same  as  last  year.     In  the  area  that  was 
dry  in  1944,  reaching  from  the  New  England  States  to  Arkansas,  there  has  been 
abundant  rainfall  this  season  and  less  hay  will  be  pastured,  thereby  increasing 
production  in  this  area.     The  important  North  Central  States  are  down,  from  last 
year,  about  800,000  acres  in  all  hay.     Larger  carryover  and  promises  of  good 
yields  this  year,  are  factors  tending  to  redxice    the  acreage  in  this  area. 

The  leading  wild-hay  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  will 
each  harvest  less  wild  hay  than  a  year  ago.     Carryover  supplies  of  wild  hay  seen 
to  be  about  average  or  better  but  some  wild  hay  put  up  last  year  was  poor  quality 
and  ranchers  are  inclined  to  sell  the  poorer  quality  and  replenish  their  reserves 
with  good  quality  wild  hay  this  summer. 

Alfalfa  hay  acreage  at  14^-  million  is  virtually  unchanged  from  last  year's 
acreage  and  slightly  above  the  10- year  average.     By  virtue  of  the  high-yielding 
characteristic  of  this  variety  of  hay,  alfalfa  will,  as  usual,  be  the  leading  hay 
produced  this  year.     Indicated  yield  per  acre  is  2.24  tons,  which  will  mean  a  pro- 
duction of  Z2js  million  tons.     The  10- year  (1934-43)  average  yield  per  acre  and 
production  arc  2.04  tons  and  23-g-  million  tons,  respectively.     The  North  Central 
States  declined  68,000  acres  from  their  1944  harvested  acreage  but  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  small  increases  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
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Tho  1945  acreage  picture  for  clover-timothy  hay  follows  the  same  pattern 
as  alfalfa.    The  21-j  million  acres  'for  harvest  this  year  is  just  under  last  year's 
acre'ago.    The  North  Central  States  are  clown  382,000  acres  from  last  year  but  this 
reduction  is  compensated  by  modest  increases  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Expected  production  of  nearly  30  million  tons,  based  upon  the  indicated  yield  of 
1.40  tons  per  acre  for  1945,  oompares  with  a  yield  of  1.35  tons  per  acre  and  pro- 
duction of  20  3/4  million  tons  for  1944.    The  10-year  (1934-43)  average  yield  per 
acre  and  production  are  1.24    tons  and  24^  million  tons  respectively. 

Other  types  of  hay  included  in  the  all  tame  hay  group  are  sweetclover  hay, 
grain  hay,  soybean,  peanut-vine  and  cowpea  hay,  lespedeza  hay  and  other  tame  hayf 
Total  1945  acreage  of  these  varieties  will  be  virtually  the  same  as  last  year. 

. ASTURSS :    Favored  by  ample  soil  moisture  in  most  sections  and  nearly  ideal  grow- 
ing weather  during  June,  farm  pastures  on  July  1  were  f  urnishing  liver 
stock  an  unusual  abundance  of  green  forage.    For  the  country  as  a  whole  con- 
dition of  pastures  at  89  percent  of  normal,  was  the  second  highest  for  the  date 
in  18  years,  having  been  surpassed  o:.ly  by  the  unusually  lush  growth  of  1942. 
Pastures  were  good  to  excellent  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys  southward  to  the  Gulf, 
There  were,  however,  serious  shortages  of  pasture  feed  on  July  1  in  both  the 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern  sections  of  the  country.    While  parts  of  these  area? 
received  rains  in  late  June  or  early  July,  more  precipitation  is  needed  to  assure 
general  relief.    On  the  other  hand,  prospects  for  continued  growth  of  green  feed 
in  the  Central  and  J\forthea stern  sections  of  the  country  were  excellent  as  the  re-r 
suit  of  recent  rainfall  which  supplemented  already  good  reserve  moisture  supplies. 

During  June,  the  coming  of  warm  weather  in  Northern  sections  brought 
material  improvement  of  pastures 'especially  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakota*,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  Wyoming.    As  shown  by  the  pasture 
map,  conditions  of  pastures  on  July  1  in  these  States  and  in  most  other  Northern 
and  Central  areas  was  uniformly  good  to  excellent.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
southeastern  States  from  Virginia  to  Alabama  dry  hot  weather  caused  material  de- 
terioration of  paitures  during  June.    On  July  1  many  pastures  in  this  area  were 
very  poor»     In  sp-'.te  of  this  decline,  pasture  condition  in  this  group  of  States 
averaged  much  het~^r  than  on  July  1  a  year  ago  when  drought  was  not  only  more 
severe,  but  extended  toward  the  interior  of  the  country  to  include  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  tha  northern  border  of  the  Ohio  River.     In  Florida  where  the 
drought  had  byo:?  or  longer  duration,  late  June  rainfall  was  helpful  but  July  1 
pasture  condition  had  not  yet  reflected  the  improved  situation  and  was  consi- 
derably lower  thai  July  1  last  year  or  average  for  the  date. 

In  the  Southwest,  June  rainfall  was  extremely  light  and  the  drought  area 
that  extended  f:  cm  the  western  third  of    'Texas  across  New  Mexico  into  Arizona 
became  prog:    3^ively  vror^Oo    On  July  1,  extreme  drought  conditions  were  apparent 
in  a  half  doaen  c.yurT'jjsa  cT  southeastern  New  Mexico  and  in  an  adjacent  section  of 
about  eq-.al  area  in  Tevr**'?,  while  sev  :e  drought  conditions  prevailed  in  much 
larger  sections  of  both  -'it- at 3 s  (see  pasture  map).    The  condition  of  pastures 
in  New  Mexico,  at  40  percent  of  normal,  was  the  secord  lowest  for  July  1  in 
history,  ■  having  been  lower  only  in  1934. 

In  the  centra.1,  and  northern  Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  northern 
Pacific  .Coa^t  arevs  pasture  and  range  feed  was  considerably  better  than  average 
for  July  1  and  not  much  different  from  the  favorable  conditions  a  year  ago.  In 
California,  improvement  of  pastures  in  northern  sections  since  June  1  was  offset 
by  declines  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  southern  areas.     The  State  average  for 
July  1  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  1934-43  period  and  somewhat  better  than  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  m  20e  -  zfm 
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MILK  PRODUCTION:    Milk  production  on  farms  was  maintained  at  record-breaking 

levels  as  it  climbed  to  the  sea-sonal  peak  in  June  and  then 
turned  downward.    Under  the  influence  of  abundant  green  feed  from  pastures,  moder- 
ate temperatures,  and  continued  liberal  concentrate  feeding,  milk  flow  per  cow 
exceeded  previous  records  while  milk  cow  numbers  were'  at  or  near  an  all-time  high. 
United  States  milk  production  during  June,  estimated  at  13.2  billion  pounds,  was 
more  than  one-half  billion  pounds  higher  than  in  any  previous  month  and  15  percent 
above  the  1934-43  average  for  June.    In  the  first  six  months  of  1945,  milk  pro- 
duction totaled  64.1  billion  pounds,  almost  g£  billion  more  than  last  year's  record 
production  for  the  same  period.    Considering  the  present  favorable  prospects  for 
summer  production,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  amount  of  milk  produced  in 
1945  will  be  well  above  the  previous  record  production  of  119.2  billion  pounds 
in  1942. 

The  summer  peak  in  milk  production  came  slightly  later  this  year  than  it 
did  last  year,  especially  in  butter  producing  areas.    Also,  the  period  of  heavy 
production  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  more  extended.    In  crop  correspondents' 
herds  the  decline  in  milk  production  per  cow  between  June  1  and  July  1  was  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  .1935  when  a  late  summer  peak  of  milk  production  fol- 
lowed the  1934-35  period  of  short  feed  supplies.    Reported  July  1,  milk  production 
per  cow,  at  18.25  pounds,  was  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  when  production  per 
cow  was  about  at  the  10-year  average  level  for  July  1.     In  the  North  Central 
States,  milk  per  cow  was  especially  high  relative  to  a  year  ago  with  both  the  East 
North  Central  and  West  North  Central  regions  up  more  than  10  percent  from  1944. 
In  the  Western  States  production  per  cow  was  only  1  percent  higher  than  on  July  1, 
1944.\/hile  in  the  other  regions  it  was  up  from  5  to  8  percent.    In  all  regions 
production  per  cow  continued  x^ell  above  1934-43  average  levels  with  the  South 
Central  States  up  3  percent  and  other  regions  from  8  percent  to  10  percent  higher. 

In  crop  correspondents'  herds,  cows  milked  on  July  1  constituted  75#2 
percent  of,  all  milk  cows  in  herds,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  than  the  74,8  per- 
cent reported  last  year,  but  the  fifth  lowest  July  1  percentage  in  21  years  of 
record.     In  the  Atlantic  Coast,  East  North  Central,  and  Western  regions  the  per- 
centage of  cows  reported  milked  was  above  July  1  last  year  but  moderately  below 
July  1  of  other  recent  years.    In  the  West  North  Central  States,  the  percentage 
milked  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  but  lower  than  on  any  other  July  1 
since  1934,     In  the  South  Central  States,  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  produc- 
tion continued  below  last  year  and  on  July  1  was  the  smallest  for  that  date  on 
record, 

POULTRY  AND  EGG-  PRODUCTION;    Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  5,295,000,000  eggs  in 

June  —    3  percent  fewer  than  in  June  last  year  but 
30  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.     The  exceptionally  high  rate 
of  lay  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  chicken  numbers.     June  egg 
production  was  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
North  Central  States  where  production  was  2  percent  above  last  year.     The  aggre- 
gate egg  production  for  the  -first  half  of  the  year  was  33,755,000,000  eggs  — 
6  percent  below  last  year's  record  production  but  36  percent  above  the  10-year 
average. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  June  was  15,6  eggs  —  a  record 
for  the  month  —  and  compares  with  15.0  eggs  last  year  and  the  10-year  average 
rate  for  June  of  14.6  eggs.    A  high  rate  of  lay  was  reported  in  all  areas.  In 
fact,  the  North  Atlantic,  West  North  Central,  and  East  North  Central  areas,  where 
cool  weather  was  particularly  favorable,  reported  egg  production  per  layer  at 
record  levels.     The  rate  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  88,1  eggs  com- 
pared with  86,0  eggs  last  year,  m^ 
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Tiiere  were  339,459,000  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm  flocks  during 
June  —  7  percent  fewer  than  in  June  last  year  hut  22  percent  more  than  the  10-year 
average.     Decreases  in  the  number  of  layers  range  from  2  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  area  to  15  percent  in  the  Western  area.     The  Western  and  North  Atlantic 
States,  where  commercial  egg  producing  areas  are  close  to  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion, shovr  the  greatest  reduction  in  layers. 

A  total  of  656,061,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  were  on  farms  July  1-11 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  20  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
number  of  young  chickens  on  farms  was  "below  last  year  on  April  1  and  Hay  1  hut 
increased  rapidly  during  May  and  June.     On  July  1,   the  number  of  young  chickens 
on  hand  was  greater  than  at  that  date  in  any  other  year  of  record  except  1943.  The 
change  in  farmers'  plans  was  caused  by  firm  .markets  resulting  from  short  supplies 
of  both  chicken  and  eggs.     Increases  in  young  chickens  on  July  1,  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  were  13  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  areas,  12 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South  Central,  6  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Western  areas. 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNG  CHICKENS  ON  FAEMS  JULY  1 

 ( Thou sands)  

:      North     :  E.  North:    W. North  :        South:     South  :  United 

_  _Year  }_  At!_anti_c_:_Central_:_  C_entral  l_  Atlantic j_  Central  j_  Western  j_  States 

Av.  1934-43"     61,188"     120,376     "  164,624*     55,068      104,050  42,668  547,973 

1944  68,919        125,917        194,999        57,357      105,545  38,922  591,659 

1945  77,609        142,574        218,329        60,570      115,446  41,433  656,061 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  average  35.8  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  23.1  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with  20.4  cents,   the  10-year 
average.     Egg  prices  were  2.1  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  in  May  and  were  7.7 
cents  higher  than  in  mid-June  last  year.     -%g  prices  were  very  firm  and  supplies 
are  becoming  increasingly  short  under  a  very  good  demand.     3gg  production  is 
decreasing  seasonally  and  storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs  on  June  1  were  below  aver- 
age and  far  below  last  year. 

Earmers  received  an  average  of  27.5  cents  a  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
in  mid-June  —  0.9  cents  above  the  price  on  May  15  and  3.7  cents  above  June  last 
year.  The  chicken  market  continues  very  firm  under  a  broad  demand.  Supplies  are 
far  short  of  trade  needs.     The  volume  of  direct  sales  has  increased  greatly. 

The  United  States  average  cost  of  a  farm  poultry  ration  on  June  15  was 
$2.58  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  $3.00  a  year  earlier.     In  mid- June  the 
price  relationship  of  both  eggs  and  chickens  to  feed  was  more  favorable  than  a 
year  earlier, 
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PLANTED  ACREAGE 

0J  BgRING  SOWN 

CROPS, 

1944  and 
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S  t  A  f,  A 

• —  vorn. 

all  : 

 Oats  1/ 

_Barley.- 1/  : 

  Potatoes  l/i 

_S\v^etpotato6 

.  1945_: 

_  1944_:_ 

1945"":"" 
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1945_: 

_  194A_:_ 

1945_: 

_1944  J.1945 
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Maine 

16 

15 
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92  . 

o 

3 

OAT 

OT  t 

<ill 

N.  H.  _ 

16 

15 

13 

13 

** 
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9 
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71 
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52 

53 

13 

15 
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— 
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46 

45 
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O 

7 

71 

72 
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16 
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1,428 

J.  f  Ot)  o 

R49 

866 

98 

96 

167 
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Ohio 

3,781 

3,630 

1  155 

1,259 

21 

23 

73 

65 

Ind, 

4,666 

4,619 

1  370 
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59 

46 

3d 

34 

T  O 
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1.8 

111. 

9,056 
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'rT 

71 

50 

32 

29 
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Mich, 

1,812 

1    RT  "> 

1,512 

1D4 

139 

174 

174 

Wis. 

2,705 

?  7^ 

? 

3,066 
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95 

1  /1 
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131 
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Minn, 
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Iowa 
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rr 
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ob 

35 
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Del, 
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b 
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3 
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ro 

oU 

ro 
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82 
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do 

Q 
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1U 

34 

31 
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ca 
bU 

53 

86 

72  ; 

ro 

70 

S.C, 
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lo 

lo 

on 

29 

21 

00 

62 

Ga. 

3,584 

3,476 

701 

r71 

1U 

11 

oO 

27 

Q  ry 

7}  ( 

97 

Fla, 

732 

595 

85 

loO 

oo,  r 

35,  5 

OA 

18 

Ky.. 

.  2,808 

2,611 

111 

"1  1  T 

111 

100 

4o 

43 

T  C 

lb 

16 

Tenn, 

2,739 

2,547 
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o  m 

T  OF, 
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A  A 

44 

41 

43 

33 

Ala, 

3,023 

2,872 
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o  (L 
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14 

bl 

50 
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69 

Miss, 

2,736 
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OA 

CAJ 

OO1 
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34 
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(a 

bo 

Ark,  _ 

1,982 

1,585 

452 

14 

lo 

/  A 

4y 

39 

23 

0  A 

20 

La, 

1,319 

1,213 

210 

242 

63 

51 

109 

120 

Okla, 

1,878 

1,559 

1,505 

1,294 

-,220 

158 

- ,  32 

25 

13 

10 

Tex, 

5,074 

4,211 

1,663 

1,996 

414 

439 

67 

63 

68' 

51 

Mo  lit , 

,158 

147 

'  4.70 

446 

567 

635 

22 

22 

Idaho 

32 

30 

225 

214 

354 

354 

165 

198 

Wy  o.  . 

97 

110 

165 

178 

129 

123 

15 

15 

Colo? 

908 

790 

221 

230 

831 

798 

93' 

102 

-T.Mex, 

210 

178 

42 

35 

36 

30 

5.0 

4.5 

Ariz, 

40 

40 

26 

25 

145 

149 

6.3 

6.9 

Jtan_ 

27 

26 

58 

60 

158 

160 

18.0 

19.3 

Nev,  _ 

3 

12 

12 

25 

27 

3.4 

3.8 

Wash, 

29 

29 

321 

305 

256 

238 

48 

58 

Oreg. 

47 

44 

443 

434 

233 

263 

47 

55 

Calif. 

67 

67 

534 

518 

1,730 

1,816 

103- 

117 

10-  " 

9 

_S_,_  9.8,722  _94a^_42,983  _  45^911  _1^»00  _l_lt922_  3,009, 7"2915._8  _777^3_  71  S_.  3 

.Includes  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  spring. 
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QPOR    RbpoRT  bureau  or  agricultural,  economics 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

■Myit  .1,945   „„,  ;  

'"cont'd!! ' eHK^ 

•  All  s^rin£j  wheat  i 


Washington,  D .  C  .  , 
July.  10,.  1945   


State  . 

T  Q4A  • 

*~zLr*Ji   • 

UThou  «;a  nd 

i  car 

ocrp  n 

•       1  QAA.  * 
i_   Xj^^Kk   

TViGn  ennfl 

X.  J.IW  LX  oClilWL 

1  QAR  • 

flCffi  PS 

TTTou  anil's 

1  CAR  • 
x "  * 

ac  res 

194^-  : 

X.       -  -  J>_ 

TEousnnd 

JL  945  _ 
acre's  " 

waxne 

o 

A 

C 

2 

j->  .  1  • 

o 

0 

o 

3 

.  _    '  M 

q 

y 

Q 

P 

xn<x» 

C 

o 

D 

3 

n  i 

XXX  • 

Q 
O 

8 

Q 

o . 

8 

A 

2 

i"ix  Oil. 

o 

•  & 

2 

o 

2 

R 

8 

IVx  S. 

'Z'Z 

oo 

177 

o«o 

29 

n 

( 

.  9 

MX  Illx. 

X  jlDJ 

1  017 

32 

X  ,XX7 

985 

914 

1,197 

Iowa 

Q 

A 

Q 

y 

4 

T  PP 

123 

HU  • 

xx 

15 

10.162 

10,220 

1  90^ 

1,7 13 

8  PR9 

8,507 

976 

1,640 

2,965 

3  128 

PI  T 
c<xx 

181 

2-754 

2,947 

328 

459 

94 

82 

MM 

94 

82 

2 

2 

6 

6 

m— 

6 

6  ' 

158 

109 

Okla.- 

■«  — 

V 

—  M 

66 

40 

Tex. 





MM 

36 

65 

2,864 

2,635 

.  ■ 

'2,864 

•  2,635 

221 

343 

T  d  nho  ' 

386 

425 

386 

425 

97 

86 

97 

86 

1 

1 

Col  0» 

W  v     W  9 

188 

17  9 

M  — 

'  188 

17  9 

N.  Mex. 

24 

23 

M*» 

24 

23  - 

MM 

mmwt 

Ariz. 

Mi  ■ 



— 

— 

19 

.  16 

Utah 

68 

78 

MM 

68 

78 

Nev. 

13 

14 

13 

14 

Wash. 

1,035 

1,036 

1,035 

1,035 

1 

Oreg. 

196 

. '  .231 

196 

231 

2 

2 

Calif. 

170 

117 

U.  S. 

19,335 

1-9,219 

r',150 

1,926 

17,175" 

17  ,293 

3,052 

44149 

:  Beans, dr£  ^di_ble__ :  J?£aji»_d£y_fi_el&_:  Sugar_'be_etis_l7  \_  31ce  


State 

1944  : 

1945 

:    1944  : 

1945  ; 

1944  : 

i945  : 

1944  : 

1945 

Thousand 

acres 

Thousand 

acres 

Thousand 

acres 

Thousand  acres 

Maine 

•5. 

5 

Vt. 

1' 

1 

124 

108 

Ohio 

MM 

MM 

17 

23 

Mich. 

701 

603 

69 

92 

\'ti  s. 

3 

1 

3 

3 

Minn. 

6 

6 

N.Dak. 

2 

1 

11 

11 

M— 

S»Dak. 

1 

Uehr. 

60 

53 

53 

63  . 

Kans. 

1 

Ark. 

276 

27  9 

La. 

*  ■■■■ 

568 

57  9 

Tex. 

6 

5 

392 

400 

Mont.' 

22 

18 

40 

28 

71 

88 

Idaho' 

146 

117 

225 

158 

50 

59 

Wyo. 

95 

87 

1 

2 

31 

'  38 

Colo, 

387 

348 

46 

46 

136 

163 

n.Me;^ 

285 

271 

Ariz. 

16 

15  - 

Utah 

.8 

5 

rj—  . 

33 

36 

MM 

Wash. 

'  4 

4 

349 

258 

Oreg. 

2 

1 

52 

27 

Mm 

Calif. 

353 

327 

77 

102 

246 

253 

Other  States 

98 

116 

U.  S. 

2,228 

1,97  6 

727 

533 

635 

7  80 

1,482 

1,/  Includes 

acreage 

planted 

in  fall  for 

harvest 

in  succeeding  spring. 
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Crop 

as  of 
...J.uly..l,  ..1945 


UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Report  bureau  of  agricuu—  ural  economics  Washington.  D.  C. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  10, ,1945  

3;  00  P.M..  (E.W..T. 


YiHJT3R  WHEAT 


Acreage  t  Yield  per  a  ore       ;  Production 

Harvested       :      For  :  :  t  Indi-  :  :  : 

State  Average;     .         }  harvest  ;Ave  rage :  1944  :  cated  :  Average 
:1934-43:     1        :  194£  _» 1934-43  %  £  1945_  £  1934-43 

Bus  he  Is 


1944   ; Indicated 
:  1945 


Thousand  acres 


Thousand  bushels 


N  Y 
•  * 

?RA 

R4R 

'XRQ 

99  R 

9  R  R 

pr  n 

CD,  U 

R  RPR 

R   R7  4 

Q  RQA 

RR 

o  o 

\j\ ' 

RR 

■  DO 

99  0 

9  R  0 

OA.  R 

1    0  1  R 

1  RRO 
x  ,  0  0  * 1 

1    R1  7 

X  ,  OX  1 

Pa. 

920 

914 

\J  Xtx 

yox 

1  Q  R 

X  V  .  o 

2?  0 

1  R  0R1 

X  O  ,  v  ' \J  X 

20  1  OR 

OI  7QD 

<iX ,  oyo 

Ohio 

2,022 

2,035 

P  P7R 

20,2 

23.0 

PA  R 

40  831 

46  R05 

RR  RRR 
OO , Ooo 

Ind. 

1,585 

1,319 

X  ,  bo<5 

17  .1 

XI    .  X 

20,0 

2<J.O 

27  ,210 

2  6  380 

OD  ,  /(dU 

Ill . 

1 ,822 

1,255 

1 , 403 

17  -8 

19.5 

?0  0 

32  850 

2  4  ,  47  2 

PR  0R0 

Mic  h. 

7  94 

1  TT 

9RR 

°R7 
*>o  / 

20#3 

24  0 

pr  n 

1  6  0RR 

22 , 992 

PA  R7R 

>  I  X  O  « 

38 

oc> 

70 

17  R 
X  (  .  D 

?  1  0 
c  X  .  V 

RRO 
DO  {J 

7  RR 
1  00 

W  A  A 

704 

Minn  • 

170 

119 

1 1  R 

XXO 

18-2 

16.0 

O<0.  (J 

3,  116 

1, 904 

O  RVA 

Iowa 

545 

12 1 

1  1  R 
xx  o 

18-4 

17  R 

X  f    •  <J 

oi  n 

P,  2RR 

2   1  1  R 
c  ,  x  x  0 

2,4lD 

Ho  • 

1,334 

1,400 

1  RRO 
X  ,  cou 

14.4 

X*=  #"x 

17  .0 

X  f    •  * 

XD,  u 

26,420 

2R  R0O 

nr    0  A  A 

20 ,  ,d00 

S -Dak. 

118 

198 

X  *7  <J 

OAK 

1  1  R 

X  X  .  O 

ID,  U 

1  4R0 

X  ,  TO 

?    07  Q 

3,  o7o 

1"  C7  Ui  ^ 

2  RR1 

,  O  O  J. 

2  fiPi 

O  j    VJ  v7 

7  AO/1 

1  4  R 

X*x  .  O 

22.0 

49    7  P.7 

RR  OOQ 

81 ,268 

Katir  * 

10  416 

J-  v  '  j  "  XVJ 

11    27  9 

17    4.1  A 
lOj  *±X.*± 

1  ?  R 

17  0 
x  /  •  » ' 

i  r  n 

1 RR   7 OO 
XOO ,  f  uu 

1  Q1  P.9A 
xy  x  ,  0  c  *± 

OI  A  CO/I 

<sX4t ,  b/d'* 

Del  . 

7  2 

R4 

57 

1  R  R 
xo  . o 

po  n 

X  ,  O  x  O 

1   ?  RO 
x,  c  01 » 

i    /i  '■y/i 
X ,  4  i"± 

Md. 

386 

W  VJ 

37  9 

7Q0 

1  9  3 

2R  R 

po  n 

7  4RR 

R  QOR 

O  con 

0 ,  OoO 

Va. 

RR7 

O  O  *  ' 

RPR 
o<oo 

14  9 

90  R 

17  A 

7  Qfl? 

1  1    97  c; 
XX , c 1 0 

0 ,  976 

1  ?fi 

1  Dl 

XUX 

1  A  7 
XTi  .  1 

17  c; 

i  A  ^ 
Xo.  O 

i  fion 
X  ,  bcH  1 

X  ,  OOO 

N.C. 

ARR 
*  O  O 

RRR 

O  JO 

4-RR 

TWO 

19  7 

i  p.  n 

TAP) 

A  11? 
O,  XX10 

R    Q?  R 

O  ,  y<i  O 

n  /1 1  0 

s  c 

?or 

9  Rl 
col 

OOR 

i  n  7 

XL< .  f 

i  ^  n 

XO  .  l ' 

13.0 

0  ,  000 

2,964 

Ga  • 

2?R 

PI  7 

<CX  ( 

Q  R 

1  R  0 
XO  ' 

1  1  A 

Xo.  U 

1  A 

9  QfiA 

<o  ,  yoTi 

2, 821 

Kv. 
i\y  • 

41  2 

ARR 

1  ^  3 

Xo  •> 1 

ik  p; 
XO,  0 

0  ,  y  /  0 

7  QC19 

6,742 

Tenn. 

415 

463 

455 

12.0 

14.5 

14.0 

4,942 

6,714 

6,370 

Ala. 

8 

1/7 

15 

17 

11.2 

14.5 

15.0 

87 

218 

255 

ML  8  s  • 

18 

22 

1/26.5 

24.0 

22.0 

1/192 

432 

484 

Ark, 

55 

49 

46 

9.8 

12.0 

10.5 

516 

588 

483 

OH  » 

4,044 

4,773 

5,432 

i  i.y 

id  r\ 

13,5 

48,4o5 

85, 914 

73,332 

Tex. 

2,954 

3,934 

4,209 

10,1 

19.0 

9.0 

30,337 

74,746 

37,881 

Mont . 

939 

1,173 

1,377 

17.1 

22.0 

23.0 

17,379 

25,806 

31,671 

Idaho 

606 

635 

679 

23,5 

28.0 

27.0 

14,279 

17,780 

18,333 

IPHfO  • 

95 

117 

153 

14,0 

18.0 

21.0 

1,508 

2,106 

3,213 

Colo. 

S04 

1,065 

1,285 

14,9 

15.8 

22.0 

13,126 

16,827 

28,270 

U.:.'ex. 

198 

215 

226 

10,2 

13.0 

8.0 

2,127 

2,795 

1,808 

Ariz. 

38 

24 

25 

22,0 

22.0 

22.0 

844 

528 

550 

Utah 

173 

221 

203 

18.5 

23.0 

21,5 

3,245 

5,083 

4,364 

Nev, 

4 

5 

5 

28.3 

31.0 

28,0 

111 

155 

140 

Wash. 

1,119 

1,413 

1,639 

2  6.3 

23.5 

30.0 

30,039 

40,270 

49,170 

Oreg. 

604 

725 

718 

22.1 

26.0 

27.5 

13,355 

13,850 

19,745 

Calif. 

751 

547 

543 

13.0 

19.0 

19.0 

13,623 

10,393 

10,317 

U.S. 

38,526 

40,714  46,434 

15.3 

18.8 

18.0 

585 , 994 

764,073 

834,189 

1/  Short 

-time  average. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report         .bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  10.  194-5  

 ^    tiJEs5^MsS^A 

SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAU  DURUM 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre  ; 

Production 

:  Harvested 
Average : 
;  1934-43:  1944 

:  /For,  : 
: harve  st : 
:  1945  • 

Average;  1944  . 
1934-43. . 

•Indi-  : 
cated  ; 
1945  i 

Average  . 
1934-43  J 

1944 

Indi- 
cated 
1945 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bu  she  Is 

Ma  t  yip 

4' 

■  2 

r> 

19.4 

20.0 

ion 

75 

40 

36 

TJ  V 

5 

.  3 

% 

V 

17.8 

19.5 

X  f  .  u 

88 

58 

,    .  51 

10 

9 

Q 

18.1 

20.0 

ID.O 

188 

180 

148 

3 

- 

19,0 

58 



7 

6 

o 

15*2 

18.0 

17.:0 

107 

.  108 

51 

-L  X  J-  • 

23 

8 

o 
o 

17.0 

20.0 

20. 5 

356 

160 

164 

iuicn  • 

14 

2 

2 

17.5 

15*0 

13.0 

235 

30 

26 

IM 1 S  • 

61 

32 

28 

16. .7 

21,5 

22,0 

978 

688 

616 

ivl  J.ILIJ,. 

1,377 

1,064 

958 

14.3 

17*0 

16,5 

19,362 

18,088 

15,807 

25 

9 

4 

14.0 

14%5 

15.0 

332 

130 

oU 

Xv  •  JJarv  » 

5,006 

8,040 

o,<spl 

11.1 

16. .5 

14. 5 

60,426 

132,660 

120,074 

S . Dak. 

1, 799 

2,654 

2,813 

8.8 

13.0 

14, 0 

17,327 

34,502 

39,382 

iv  O  Ul  • 

214 

85 

78 

8.5 

11.0 

13.5 

1,545 

935 

1,053 

IAiJ.il  * 

11 

5 

5 

7, .6 

9.0 

i>,  u 

91 

45 

43 

Mont . 

2,341 

2,671 

2,457 

12.7 

18.0 

16,0 

30,193 

48,078 

39,312 

Idaho 

371 

374 

408 

28.5 

33.5 

32.0 

10,501 

12,529 

13,056 

Wvo. 

100 

84 

7R 

13. ,0 

13.0 

14,5 

It,  285 

1,092 

a,  131 

Colo. 

255 

.  154 

159 

14.4 

15.,  0 

18.0 

3,531 

2,310 

2,862 

H.Mex. 

20 

23 

21 

13.6 

17.0 

15.0 

268 

391 

315 

TTJ  1_ 

Utah 

72 

67 

77 

29.7 

34.0 

33.0 

2,132 

2,278 

2,541 

Nev. 

13 

12 

13 

25.6 

27.0 

27^0 

330 

324 

351 

Wash. 

951 

990 

1,010 

20.4 

24,0 

25,0 

18,962 

23,760 

25,250 

Oreg. 

258 

185 

21.0 

23.0 

22.5 

5,369 

4,255 

4, 950 

TT  S 

u.  s. 

12,943 

16,479 

16^637 

13.3 

17.-2 

16.1  173,756 

282,641 

267,284 

DURUM 

WHEAT 

Acreage 

:     Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

Harvested 
Average : 
1934-43: 

:  For 
:  harvest 
:  1945 

Averago!  194A- 
1934-43." 

:  Indi- 

: cated 
.  1945 

>erage;  \ 
,1934-43. 

Indi- 
cated 
1945 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Minn. 

78 

41 

31 

14.9 

17.0 

17.0 

1,118 

697 

527 

U.Dak. 

1,878 

1,869 

1,682 

12.4 

15.5 

14.5 

23,936  28 

,970 

24,389 

S.Dak. 

406 

206 

177 

9.8 

11.0 

13.0 

4,276  2 

,266 

'  2,301 

3  States  2,361 

2,116 

1,890 

12.1 

15.1 

14,4 

29,330  31 

$  933 

27,217 

WHEAT  (Production 

by  classeE 

)  for 

the  United  States 

\f  inter 

:  Spr 

mg. 

Vfhite 

Year 

]  Hard 

red  : 

Soft  red 

Hard  rec 

i  ;     Durum  \/\ 

(Winter  & 
Spring) 

:  Tc 

tal 

Av. 

Thousand  bushels 

1934-43 

333,272 

197,242 

139,882 

30,232 

88,451 

789, 

080 

1944 

472,995 

224,983 

244,608 

32,823 

103,238 

1,078, 

647 

1945  2/ 

521,922 

240,398 

226,675 

28,053 

111,642 

1,128, 

690 

if In  eludes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/  Indicated  July  1,  1945. 


rpw 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD  .Jiily....lO,,..J_945  

..July.  1...  .19.45.   iifla-JP^-^M^y 

'iii<i>>iiiM<.ijM>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<itiMiMM>i(iiiiitiihiiiMiiiiniiiiiifi  itiiHimiii«iiim:iitMiMHiiiiMtmiii  i  in  iiiinmimtiii:iiiii'MMMtMimiiMiiMnMiiiiimntiiiiiii  ■ 

CORN,  ALL 

:  Acreage ~~  T     Yield  per  acre  ;  Production^ 

:_  Harvested"  "~  T  "For     7  "T         ~:~lndi-  :  :  : 

State     :Average  j""."^"  ~  Tharvest  jAverage ;  1944  i     <~atedj  Average  :     1944  ^Indicated 

:1934-43j  :  1945     j 1934-43:  t     1945  :  1934-43  ;  :  1945 


Thousand  acres 

bus  he  Is 

Thousand 

bushels 

Maine 

14 

16 

15 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

575 

640 

585 

N.H. 

15 

16 

15 

41.0 

40.0 

40.0 

631 

640 

600 

vt. 

72 

69 

69 

37.7 

37.0 

37.0 

2< 

,722 

2, 

553 

2 ,553 

Mass* 

41 

43 

43 

41.2 

41.0 

40.0 

1, 

677 

1, 

763 

1  ,  AdO 

9 

9 

9 

37.5 

32.0 

41.0 

326 

288 

ooy 

Conn. 

49 

52 

53 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

1, 

942 

2, 

080 

2,120 

N.Y. 

682 

733 

726 

35.3 

35.0 

32,0 

24, 

076 

25, 

655 

23,232 

N.J. 

190 

193 

178 

38.4 

35.0 

40.0 

7 ; 

278 

6, 

755 

7,120 

Pa. 

1,323 

1,410 

1,368 

41.0 

38.0 

40.0 

54, 

266 

53, 

580 

54,720 

Ohio 

3,474 

3,762 

3,612 

43.8 

38.0 

46.0 

152, 

119 

142, 

956 

166,152 

Ind. 

4,211 

<*,638 

4,592 

41.2 

38.0 

42.0 

172, 

832 

17  6, 

244 

192,864 

111. 

8,222 

8,971 

8,702 

42.6 

45.0 

42.0 

349, 

054 

403, 

695 

365 ,484 

Mich. 

1,577 

1,805 

1,805 

33,8 

32.0 

33.0 

53, 

378 

57  j 

760 

5-9, 565 

wis; 

2,370 

2,679 

2,706 

35,8 

43.5 

37.0 

84, 

991 

116, 

536 

100 ,122 

Minn. 

4,630 

5,893 

6,040 

35  ,3 

43.0 

36.0 

163, 

330 

253, 

399 

217,440 

Iowa 

9,922 

11,252 

11,027 

44.2 

54.0 

47.0 

436, 

342 

607, 

608 

518  ,269 

Mo. 

4,349 

4,731 

4,351 

24.1 

34.0 

24.0 

102, 

409 

162, 

554 

104,424 

N.Dale, 

1,104 

1,250 

1,212 

17.4 

29.0 

20.0 

19, 

280 

36, 

250 

24,240 

S.Dak, 

2,986 

3,897 

3,975 

15.6 

36,0 

20,0 

47, 

634 

140, 

292 

79,500 

Nebr  , 

7,280 

8,915 

8,558 

15  .7 

37  .0 

21.0 

115, 

032 

329, 

855 

179,718 

Kans, 

3,035 

3,703 

3,036 

15.3 

31.0 

18.0 

45, 

090 

114, 

793 

54,648 

Del. 

139 

135 

131 

28.5 

27.0 

29.  5 

3, 

956 

3, 

645 

3  ,864 

Md. 

485 

490 

466 

33.6 

35.0 

35.0 

16, 

333 

17 , 

150 

16,310 

Va, 

1,376 

1,344 

1,223 

25.1 

25.5 

28.0 

34, 

502 

34, 

27  2 

34,244 

W.Va. 

454 

401 

345 

28.4 

26.0 

28.0 

12, 

798 

10, 

426 

9,660 

N.C. 

2,394 

2,342 

2,225 

19.9 

22.0 

21.0 

47  > 

516 

51, 

524 

46,725 

s.c. 

1,700 

1,510 

1 ,419 

13,8 

16.0 

14.5 

23, 

398 

24, 

160 

20,576 

Ga. 

4,199 

3,548 

3,442 

10,4 

11.5 

11.0 

43, 

561 

40, 

802 

37,862 

Fla, 

733 

719 

683 

9,9 

10.0 

10.0 

250 

7, 

190 

6,  830 

Ky. 

2,697 

2,795 

2,571 

24.7 

24.0 

25.0 

66, 

321 

67, 

080 

64,275 

Tenh. 

2,772 

2,725 

2,534 

23,4 

22.0 

21,5 

64, 

820 

59, 

950 

54,481 

Ala, 

3,449 

3,008 

2,  858 

13.2 

16.0 

14.5 

45, 

310 

48, 

128 

41,441 

Mi  s  s  . 

2,947 

2,639 

2 ,507 

15.1 

16.0 

17,0 

44, 

412 

42, 

224 

42 , 619 

Ark, 

2,196 

1,900 

1,615 

15.5 

17.0 

15.0 

33, 

844 

32, 

300 

24,225 

La, 

1,542 

1  258 

1,170 

15.2 

15.0 

17.0 

CO, 

1  R 

i 

Of  " 

19,890 

Okla. 

1,814 

1,831 

1,465 

14.9 

18-0 

13.0 

26, 

821 

32, 

958 

19 ,045 

Tex, 

4,985 

4 , 97  3 

4,128 

15.6 

14.0 

15.5 

77, 

427 

69, 

622 

63,984 

1  £_  mm  4- 

157 

147 

137 

13  .7 

22  .5 

16.  5 

2, 

265 

3, 

308 

2  ,260 

Idaho 

42 

31 

29 

42.8 

51.0 

50.0 

1, 

823 

1, 

581 

1,450 

Jflyo. 

158 

90- 

97 

11.2 

14. O 

12.5 

1, 

734 

1, 

260 

1,212 

Colo, 

997 

857 

737 

11.4 

19. n 

15.0 

11, 

335 

16, 

283 

11,055 

N.r/fix. 

183 

195 

150 

14,2 

18.0 

12.0 

2, 

628 

3, 

510 

1,800 

Ariz. 

36 

38 

38 

11.4 

9.5 

10.0 

411 

361 

380 

Utah 

25 

26 

25 

25.8 

29.0 

28.0 

654 

754 

700 

Nev. 

3 

4 

3 

30.8 

30. n 

28.0 

89 

120 

84 

Vfesh. 

34 

29 

29 

35.8 

41.0 

•45.0 

1, 

206 

1, 

189 

1,305 

Oreg. 

60 

46 

43 

31.6 

34.5 

■34.0 

907 

587 

1,462 

Calif. 

76 

67 

67 

32.4 

33.0 

32.0 

2, 

458 

2, 

211 

2,144 

U.S. 

91,209 

97,235 

92,229 

26.8 

33.2 

29.1 

2,433, 

060  3 

,228, 

361  2 

,685,328 

-  35  - 
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GRAIN  STOCKS  Oil  FARMS  JULY 
Oat's  1 


1  iiiiiMMiiidiiiiiiliiMittii  mill  mm  mi  minimum  nil  iiiiiimihii* 

1  1/ 


:  Corn  for  Grain 

State  : Average 
: 1934-45 


1944  *  1945 


Average : 
1934-43: 
"^'housand 


1944 


1945 


Average  i 
1934-43: 


OldJ'freai^ 
1944    5  1945 


bushels- 


Maine 

11 

15 

IS 

809 

497 

boo 

t  9 

.  b 

t 

JM.  h. 

O  O 

3^ 

54 

08 

4ty 

Vt,.  1 

Of 

15 

18 

0  rz  "7 

23.3 

Tin 

119 

T  C  7 

lb  / 

Mb.  s  s.. 

60 

n 

82 

21 

T 

16 

T  Q 

lo 

R.  I. 

12 

8 

5 ' 

6 

2 

4 

—  — 

Conn. 

88 

48 

80 

14 

10 

11 

1\T  V 

I,  014 

r\  f-?  r7 

y  /  0 

1,064 

A       17  O  T 

0  0^7 
2,23/ 

b,  bU4 

fi  c.  p 
OOO 

P  XA  ' 
D04t 

7  IS 

1, 4yo 

y  yb 

•  1, 367 

0  /i  ^ 
c<cb 

T  QQ 

iyo 

iioU 

y  x 

169 

X  OO 

Fa. 

0,  80b 

/  ,  00-x 

10, 196 

4,  044 

T     n7  1 
1,9  O'x 

4  ,  Obb 

t    c;7  c 

1,  b  /  0 

T     T  *  9  * 
1,  1*110 

1  79/ 
X,  /  ii'i 

Ohio  . 

co3 860 

28, y 10 

26, 304 

b,  /Ob 

*Z     7  O  C 

ot  loo 

b,  b84 

'Z.    OA  A 

x, / xy  ■ 

9    1  OiP 
Ct  1UO 

Ind. 

*z  c    f\  r\  n 

00,  y(jy 

/  O     *Z  'Z'Z 
^C , OOO 

41, 895 

/      ^  T  Q 
.     -3  OlO 

yi    ao  O 

4,  082 

t  om 
1,  yux 

P/  Pi 
O'xU 

1  /AK7 

TIT 
ill. 

Inn    nn  ^ 

iuy,  oo'i 

OA      O  7A 

o'J,  coU 

84, 734 

lb, yub 

.1     ,  'i'xU 

T  /I     O  7  O 
14,  <C  /  O 

T  PTA. 
1,0/0 

pc;n 

OOU  , 

ly  0 

ivlicn. 

P  COO 

c,  by<c 

c  ppc 
b,  boo 

10, 724 

0,  Ub^i 

/  7QA 

,  4ij  lOU 

/ ,  yob 

9  PC\0 

X  ,  O'x'x 

9  7H9 
c ,  0\JC 

vv  IS. 

/ ,  iyi 

11, 0 / y 

16,020 

11, (0/ 

lb , UDC 

O  'Z     7  O  C 

<;o,  /ob 

?p(T 
oOU 

do  y 

AC  C 
*±0<J 

limn. 

•Zp    p  9  Q 

00,  oca 

■zr\  'Z.'z/ 

b0.,  614 

5c  con 

CD,  O^U 

9  9    CI  7 

90  czo 

<i  y ,  b  0  e 

9    7/11  * 
/Ul  . 

9    AS  7 
<S  ,  *xO  O 

I  owa 

17/     'Z  /  "Z. 
1  /  <c,  O'x-O 

ICC     O  "Z  T 

lbb, y ol 

17o, 162 

"2  /     p.  7A 
O^c,  UoU 

beb 

,  no 

lou 

1/iO  • 

9/  Q7Q 

e-x,  0  oy 

CP     O  Q  ,1 

cb,  co'x 

45„876 

b,  b-x'x 

0  con 
0,  60V 

b,  694 

T  C.CP 
X,  ODD 

T  CIS 
X,  0X0 

"  1     C./  7 
X,  O'x  / 

T.T    Tin  V 

Q9Pi 

y  c\j 

c,  "zc. 
0  00 

3, 107 

1U,  'ill) 

9  T     OP  P. 

<ci,  you 

ble 

T  c  OCA 
XO  ,  y  O'x 

OX ,  O'x  / 

9  Q    HQ  7 

uyo 

Tin  V 

1  0  «c,7 

X<o,  DO  / 

x  Oj  000 

41, 04o 

J.U,  Did 

X'x,  OuO 

9  9  ID? 

cc , loo 

O ,  /  OO 

0,00/ 

91  P 

D,  61D 

In  e  D  r . 

%P  7/T9 

107 ,419 

Q  %  0 

b,  yoc 

1  CIO 
IO,,.  D±0 

7  T 

b,  rbl 

P  P^O 
D ,  DO C 

7  Qfi7 

/  ,  y  d  / 

'  9     1  C7 

6,  XO  / 

Kans  • 

P  'Z'Z 
• O, OOO 

lo,  oUl 

28, 517 

'1,  UoU 

C  CD-1 

4,  4yb 

1  1     P  7  C 
11,0/0 

7  919 

cC    7  CO 

b  ^  /  p.u 

Del. 

0  op 

yyb 

c  'z  T 
bol 

1, 061 

-  7 

O 

<c 

b 

OO 

i  r> 
.  i" 

0  c 
^b 

# 

MO  . 

"Z  ?CO 
0  ,  0  0  £ 

T      C  ."\ 

1,  bOo 

4,068 

121 

•7  7 

/  / 

176 

id-xU 

7  / 
/  4 

ceo 

va. 

c    n  0  *7 

b,  9(27 

4,  b94 

7, 841 

208 

20U 

4  yl  T 

441 

A  O  O 

<Loy 

7Q1 

ool 

1,015 

W .  v  a . 

1,  924 

2,  39o 

1,  877 

2b2 

22-x 

O  A  'Z 

^1  / 

T  A  7 
l'x/ 

IPC 

lob 

O  TOT 

9,  721 

9,  413 

13, 424 

bOo 

o2y 

ov  0 

/  0  0 

<c<c8 

9  O  T 

<dyi 

*  PO  C. 

060 

s.c. 

4,448 

5, 184 

r*     *z  ET  C 

6,  obb 

474 

277 

/bo, 

f—  1-7 

57 

7  O 

Vin 
11U 

Ga. 

7,  576 

8,  390 

7, 834, 

452" 

253 

en? 

beo 

98 

n 

96 

1  Q7 

iyo 

Fla. 

670 

653 

495 

1' 

•  0 

0 

—  — 

Ky. 

11, 917 

12,548 

9, 860 

139  ' 

176. 

2ol 

189 

156 

077 

CO  / 

Term. 

11, 199 

8, 919 

13, 23 / 

103 

167 

£bo 

174 

1  0  c 

18b  . 

9  C. 
COO 
« 

Ala. 

7,453 

9,450 

9, 845 

143 

276  . 

^bo 

4 

4 

t  n 

iy 

Miss. 

6,  141 

5,507 

7 , 03b 

192 

450 

COO 

b^o 

4 

4t 

Ark. 

4,  514 

2,582 

6,086 

334 

342 

T  Ton 

1,  i<iy 

O  A 

24 

rr 

7 

•±1 

T  n 

ia . 

1,0(0 

loo 

1     P.  AR. 
1  ,  0^:0 

Q/ 

y  4t 

i  99 
let, 

C'x'i 

Okla. 

2,553 

1,788 

3,780 

2,655 

'1,833 

»  4,687 

3,056 

1,427 

2,577* 

Texas 

7,001 

8,147 

8,561 

4,200 

1,866 

3,  860 

981 

909 

1,495 

Mont. 

110 

121 

160 

■  2,471 

6,093 

.5,815 

9,607 

23,107 

16,993 

Idaho 

242 

170 

252 

855 

1,036 

.1, 315 

2,708 

3,105 

1,364 

Y.ryo. 

125 

42 

52 

549 

625 

.  .1,426 

556 

809 

672 

Colo. 

1,  240 

1,514 

2,283 

722 

932 

.  1,199 

1,995 

3,794 

1,340 

N.Mex. 

337 

235 

711 

58 

131 

.  147 

187 

96 

223- 

Ariz. 

75 

81 

70 

•  ,10 

1  11 

.  10 

11 

9 

5 

Utah 

10 

5 

7 

132 

302 

485 

566 

813 

1,031. 

Nev. 

1 

2 

2 

16 

'22 

•  38 

33 

54 

96 

Wash. 

38 

45 

27 

•  909 

1,390 

1,005 

1,436 

1,550 

1,281 

Oreg. 

118 

•  205 

177 

1,038 

1,418 

1,516 

1,183 

1,579 

1,617 

Calif. 

18 

15 

12 

.  •  50 

54 

27 

278 

759 

935 

U.S. 

589,188 

561,181 

747,338 

169,941 

185,295 

211,258 

33,995 

103,74,2 

89,631 

l/~ Soybean  stocks  on  farms,   see  page  45. 
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OATS 


State 


 Acreage  :_  _Y  i_eUl_p_e  r_ac re  

-.—Harvested  :     For    :  :  : Indi- 

Average:  71- A     : harvest: A;erage:  1944  :cated 
X*&d®l2-l*t  _:_  I^5_:I9£t45:  1  I945_ 


Production 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


, Indicated 
1945 


Thousand  acr 

es  , 

Bush' el  s 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

106 

95 

'80 

37.1 

37.0 

38.0 

3,933 

515 

3, 

040 

N.H. 

7 

7 

7 

37.9 

37.0 

37.0 

276 

259 

259 

vt. 

52 

45 

40 

31  .'6 

31.0 

29.0 

1,662 

1, 

395 

1, 

160 

hass. 

6 

.  5 

6 

33.2 

33.0 

34.0 

183 

165 

204 

R.I. 

1 

1 

1 

30.9 

30.0 

34.0 

43 

30 

34 

Conn. 

4 

4 

4 

31. '6 

27.0 

31.0 

142 

108 

124 

N.Y. 

806 

807 

742 

29.0 

31.0 

24.0 

23,761 

25, 

017 

17, 

808 

H.J. 

45 

39 

38 

30.0 

31,0 

34.0 

1,346 

1, 

209 

1, 

292 

Pa. 

868 

839 

839 

29.0 

28.5 

31.0 

25,296 

23, 

912 

26, 

009 

Ohio 

1,199 

1,128 

1,230 

33.8 

33.0 

41.0 

40,285 

37, 

224 

50, 

430 

Ind. 

1,337 

1,256 

1,444 

29.' 6 

25.0 

40,0 

39,340 

31, 

400 

57, 

760 

111. 

3,444 

3,187 

3,442 

34.2 

32.0 

39.0 

118,522 

101, 

984 

134, 

238 

Mich. 

1,308 

1,400 

1,568 

32.7 

31.5 

35.0 

43,223 

44, 

,100 

54, 

380 

Wis. 

2,406 

2,756 

2,987 

33,4 

43.0 

44.0 

80,256 

118, 

938 

131, 

428 

Minn. 

4,137 

4,456 

5,303 

33.6 

35.0 

40.0 

140,307 

155, 

960 

212, 

120 

Iowa 

5,415 

4,809 ' 

5,434 

33.4 

30.0 

36,0 

'  182,260 

144, 

270 

195, 

624 

Mo. 

1,758 

1,665 

1,598 

23.9 

18.0 

22.0 

42,694' 

29, 

,970 

35, 

156 

N.Dal:. 

1,505 

2,378 

2,449 

24.1 

34.5 

32.0 

40,050 

82, 

041 

78, 

368 

S.Dak. 

1,679 

2,844 

3,413 

25.4 

52.  5 

34,0 

47,258 

92, 

,430 

116, 

042 

Nebr. 

1,692 

1,977 

2,293 

23. 2 

18.0 

30.0 

42,073 

35, 

,586 

68, 

790 

Kans. 

1,555 

1,561 

1,140 

24.il 

18.0 

22.0 

37,770 

28, 

,098 

25, 

080 

Del. 

3 

4 

4 

29.0 

29.0 

30,0 

78 

116 

120 

Md. 

36 

39 

37 

29.4 

30.0 

33.0 

1,052 

lj 

170 

1, 

221 

Va. 

103 

136 

139 

22.2 

27.0 

28.0 

2,303 

3, 

672 

3i 

892 

W.Va. 

78 

65 

65 

21.8 

22.0 

24.5 

1,694 

1, 

430 

1, 

592 

N.C. 

243 

285 

306 

23.1 

26.5 

28.0 

5,602 

8, 

151 

8, 

568 

s.c. 

518 

641 

654 

21.3 

23.5 

24.5 

11,083 

15, 

064 

16, 

023 

Ga. 

451 

545 

600 

19.1 

24.0 

24.5 

8,644 

13 

080 

14', 

700 

71a. 

11 

20 

24 

13.9 

20.0 

18.0 

154 

400 

432 

Ky. 

77 

75 

83 

18".  6 

20.5 

22.0 

1,434 

1. 

,538 

1, 

826 

Tenn. 

98 

157 

181 

18.8 

23.0 

24.0 

1,886 

3 

,611 

4, 

344 

Ala, 

140 

192 

211 

19.2 

24.0 

24.0 

2,729 

,503 

5, 

064 

Miss. 

158 

408 

469 

23.9 

37.0 

33,0 

4,900 

15, 

,096 

15, 

477 

Ark. 

Q  r7'> 

o30 

317 

23.2 

28.5 

27.0 

5,464 

9 

,405 

8', 

559 

La. 

72 

160 

170 

28.8 

30.5 

29.5 

2,103 

4 

,830 

5, 

015 

Okla. 

1,375 

1,451 

1,161 

19.5 

19.0 

19.0 

27 , 048 

27 

,569 

22, 

059 

Tex. 

1,412 

1 , 544 

1,853 

23.2 

25.0 

23.5 

33,425 

33 

,600 

43, 

546 

Mont. 

328 

403 

379 

29.5 

39.0 

36.0 

10,362 

15 

,717 

13, 

644 

Idaho 

163 

185 

178 

38.0 

39.5 

40.0 

6,239 

7 

,303 

7, 

120 

Wyo. 

107 

135 

151 

27'.  9 

32.0 

30.0 

3,018 

4 

,320 

4, 

530 

Colo. 

157 

183 

197 

28.9 

29. '0 

32,0 

4,578 

5 

,452 

6, 

304 

N.  I  lex. 

27 

35 

27 

24. 4 

30,0 

22,0 

567 

1 

,050 

594 

Ariz. 

8 

11 

13 

27.7 

29.0 

31.0 

219 

319 

403 

Utah 

37 

49 

52 

38.8 

43.0 

41.0 

1,462 

2 

,107 

2, 

132 

Hev. 

5 

6 

7 

37.9 

42.0 

40.0 

181 

252 

280 

Wash. 

175 

168 

160 

45.0 

46.0 

46.0 

7,913 

7 

,728 

fi 

360 

Oreg. 

294 

305 

289 

30.5 

35.5 

32.5 

8,998 

10 

,823 

9, 

392 

Calif. 

146 

177 

165 

29.8 

30.0 

30.0 

<%376 

5 

,310 

4, 

950 

U.  S. 

35,783 

38,984  41,950 

29.6 

2^.9 

33.8 

•1,06?!, 39$  1,165 

,392  1, 

418, 

993 

37 
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BAHLEY 


Acreage 

Yield 

jjer  acre  : 

Production 

State 

:      Harvested  : 

For  : 

Indi-t 

:  Indi- 

: Average: 

Average 
harvest . :  : 

1944  : 

cated  : 

Average 

:  1944 

:  cated 

: 1934-43: 

1944  ; 

1945  : 

1934-43. 

1945  : 

1934-43 

:  1945 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

'Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

4 

3 

3 

27.5 

28.0 

28.0 

118 

84 

84 

vt. 

5 

4 

3 

27.2 

25.0 

27.0 

147 

100 

31 

IT.  Y. 

135 

93 

87 

24.5 

25.0 

21.0 

3,319 

2,325 

1,827 

N.J. 

4 

7 

6 

26.6 

28,0 

32.0 

124 

196 

192 

Pa. 

98 

94 

95 

28.2 

28.0 

31.0 

2,722 

2,632 

2,945 

Ohio 

30 

19 

22 

2^.4 

25,0 

29.0 

732 

475 

638 

Ind. 

43 

54 

42 

22.7 

24.0 

25.0 

1,025 

1,296 

1,050 

Ill 

115 

60 

43 

25.6 

25.0 

24.5 

2,933 

1,500 

1 ,054 

Mich.. 

193 

150 

135 

26.4 

26.0 

27.0 

5,172 

3,900 

3,645 

Hi  o 

w  x  o  » 

691 

191 

93 

28.7 

26.5 

30.0 

19,589 

5,062 

2,790 

Mi  nn 

x  8  32 

712 

498 

23.  9 

19.5 

/d^t,  (J 

44,401 

13,884 

11  952 

T  ninrc* 

■i.  w  Wei 

363 

14 

23.9 

18.5 

8,979 

259 

7ft 

Mo. 

131 

90 

77 

18.8 

20.0 

TO  C 
J-O  .  >-> 

2,550 

1,800 

1  424 

IT  Dak 

1,632 

2,625 

2,389 

18,3 

22.5 

on  ^ 

33,018 

59,062 

51 , 354 

S  Dak 

1,506 

1  778 

1  OAR 

17  2 

16  0 

?0  0 

28  353 

28,448 

04  qon 

Uebr. 

1  079 

744 

^7^ 

17  2 

12  0 

20  160 

8,928 

1  n  p.p.7 

Kans. 

691 

844 

7Q7 

Oil 

13.6 

17.0 

iq  n 
-LO  .  u 

10 , 2  94 

14,348 

r  ,  J.  to 

Del. 

4 

9 

X  J- 

30.3 

30.0 

108 

270 

Md. 

56 

69 

D  V 

28.5 

31.5 

o0. 0 

1,575 

2,174 

Va. 

62 

72 

7A 

f 

24.8 

29.5 

1,538 

2,124 

1  OOP 

¥.  Va. 

8 

9 

1U 

24. 3 

25.0 

0^1  p; 

198 

225 

OAR 

IT  C 

XV  #  v  % 

20 

45 

45 

21.0 

26.0 

on  ^ 

428 

1,170 

QOO 

S.C. 

6 

10 

1  0 

17.2 

19.5 

111 

195 

XoD 

Ga. 

1/  7 

10 

1/17.5 

20.0 

ion 

1/  112 

200 

onQ 

Ky. 

r  t/  • 

54 

84 

22.5 

23.0 

<so.  U 

1,250 

1,932 

Tenn. 

58 

98 

104 

•  18.5 

19.0 

TO  c 

lo,  O 

1,093 

1,862 

1,924 

Ala. 

8 

10 

~ 

19.0 

Ton 

xy„  u 

152 

190 

Mi  ss. 

1 

13 

18 

32.0 

op  n 

416 

504 

Ark. 

8 

10 

9 

15.5 

17.0 

126 

170 

162 

Okla. 

309 

210 

147 

15.7 

19.0 

16.0 

4,970 

3,990 

2,352 

Tex. 

196 

385 

350 

16.3 

28.0 

14.5 

3,345 

10,780 

5,075 

Mont. 

206 

543 

597 

24.0 

30.0 

29.0 

5,537 

16,290 

17,313 

Idaho 

220 

344 

344 

34.3 

37.0 

■  36.0 

7,580 

12,728 

12,384 

Wyo. 

74 

115 

109 

25.7 

27.5 

26.0 

1,963 

3,162 

2,834 

Colo. 

480 

697 

711 

'  21.8 

21.5 

24.0 

10,729 

14,986 

17,064 

N.Mex. 

15 

32 

25 

23.4 

28.0 

22.0 

362 

896 

550 

Ariz. 

36 

74 

76 

31.7 

38.0 

34.0 

1,159 

2,812 

2,584 

Utah 

93 

153 

155 

42.3 

46.0 

45.0 

3,997 

7,038 

6,975 

ITev. 

14 

23 

24 

35.8 

37.0 

35.0 

507 

851 

840 

Wash. 

134 

228 

205 

34.6 

37.5 

38.0 

4,881 

8,550 

7,790 

Oreg. 

180 

207 

220 

29.6 

34.5 

32.5 

5,497 

7,142 

7,475 

Calif. 

1,205 

1,429 

1,485 

27.1 

28.0 

27.0 

32,754 

40,012 

40^122 

u.  S. 

11,997 

12,359 

10,606 

22.3 

23.0 

24.1  273,481 

284,426 

255,671 

1/  Short— time  average. 
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RYE 


S  Acreag 

e 

:  Yield_per 

acre 

:  Production 

Cf„,     :  Harvested 
: Average: 
:  1934-43:  1944 

:  For 
: harvest , 
:  1945 

1 Average; 
; 1934-43! 

:  Indi- 
:  cated 
:  1945 

; Average;  ' 
;  1934-43;    xm  ; 

Indi- 
cated 
1945 

Thousand  acres 

-Dasjnsx  s 

Thousand  bushels 

N  Y 

21 

15 

17 

1  A  Q 

in  o 
Xo  .  u 

id  n 
xo  ,  U 

357 

270 

306 

N  J 

18 

14 

1  A 

17  1 

J.  r. x 

1  7  A 

17  0 

309 

245 

255 

Pa, 

71 

49 

1 .1  7 

X-i.  O 

IAD 
XO.  u 

1  f5 
xo.  o 

1,002 

735' 

744 

Ohio 

71 

38 

ox 

TAP 

XD  .  U 

1  7 '  *5 
X  f  .  o 

1,132 

608 

•  542 

Ind. 

133 

90 

95 

1  P  7 

i  ?  n 

x<o  .  w 

14  0 

1,685 

1,080 

1,330 

Ill- 

J-  -L.  —  . 

81 

66 

59 

1  P  4. 

lo,  -fc 

11  A 

XX  .  O 

13  5 

1,012 

759 

796 

Mich. 

114 

73 

62 

1  P  A 

i  ^  o 
xo,  w 

14.  0 

1,405 

949 

368 

Wis, 

219 

100 

98 

n  a 

XX  ,  w 

ion 

X  O  .  w 

2,559 

1,000 

1,274 

Minn. 

370 

111 

xo.  o 

ii  o 

XX.  <J 

1  A  Pi 
lo.  U 

5,197 

1  221 

?  IIP 

O  ,  XXO 

73 

10 

12 

i  a  o 
xo.  u 

lo.  o 

1  170 

X  *J \J 

1  QA 

loo 

Mo 

45 

70 

77 

11  A 
XI  .  <j 

ion 
l<d.  U 

11.0 

^1  P 

P4-0 

<D*±\J 

O^t  f 

-  ■  •  —   s 

636 

192 

145 

IT  T 
11. 1 

1U.  o 

14.0 

3  ^46 

?  01  A 

<sf  UoU 

S  "OaIt 

U  f  —      -  -  # 

528 

55 

290 

11  "7 
11, O 

11.  o 

14.  0 

A  7A1 
O  ,  (  ox 

A  AOP 

■t:,  OUO 

a  r\cr\ 
4,  ObO 

354 

ooo 

344 

10.  D 

10,5 

12.5 

^  P7Q 

"7  AAA 
O  ,  ci^irx 

4,300 

75 

94 

80 

1U.  ( 

10.  O 

11.5 

P09 

9P7 
*70  f 

920 

Dp! 

9 

15 

15 

i  t  n 
lo.U 

lo.U 

14.5 

117 

XX  I 

PPR 

218 

•  ■  - , 

18 

22 

.  20 

lo.  r 

T  A  rx 

14.  5 

15.0 

240 

319 

300 

Va. 

45 

41 

35 

11.7 

15.5 

1A  0 

520 

636  - 

490 

"•'.""a. 

7 

4 

4 

11.5 

13.5 

12.5 

82 

54" 

f^O 

.  OU 

N.C. 

54 

38 

OO 

8  7 

i  o  5 

9.  5 

461 

399 

314 

S.C. 

18 

25 

26 

8.6 

9.0 

8.5 

156 

225 

221 

G-a. 

21 

20 

19 

6.9 

8.5 

8.5 

146 

170 

162 

Ky.  ; 

16 

44 

66 

11.5 

14.0 

14.0 

183 

616- 

924 

Tenn. 

38 

39 

35 

8.8 

10.0 

9.5 

343 

390 

332 

Okla. 

80 

152 

122 

3.2 

10.0 

9.5 

685 

1,520  • 

1,159 

.Tex, 

12 

20 

20 

9.9 

15.0 

9.0 

118 

300 

180 

Kont. 

39 

28 

20 

11.1 

13.5 

14.0 

453 

378 

280 

Idaho 

7 

8 

7 

13,8  ' 

12.0 

16.0 

93 

96 

112 

Wyo. 

20 

16 

16 

7,9 

9.5 

9.0 

171 

152 

144 

Colo. 

60 

69 

69 

8.7 

8.5 

11.0 

533 

585 

759 

N.llex. 

7 

8 

8 

10.1 

11.0 

11.0 

.73 

"88 

88 

Utah' 

4 

o 

10 

.9.2 

12.0 

11.0 

36 

108 

110 

Wash. _ 

22 

15 

20 

io.8 

16.0 

14.0 

243 

240 

280 

Oreg. 

35 

30 

36 

13.5 

15.0 

14.0 

488 

450 

504 

Calif, 

9 

9 

10 

12.6 

12,0 

13.0 

118 

108 

130 

u.  s. 

3,379 

2,254 

2 

u096 

11.9 

11.5 

13*0 

41,434- 

25,872 

•  ?,7j327 

r'.Q 
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SORGHUM  1/ 
Acreage 


State 

!  Planted 
;    Average      ;  • 
f    1934-43      :      1944  : 
Thousand  acres 

1945 

:  Harvested 
•  Average  • 
:  1934-43    :  1944 
Thousand  acres 

:  Por 

•  harve  st , 

•  T  Q  A  R 

:  ±y4o 
Thous.  acrer 

Ind. 

8 

7 

7 

8 

7 

in. 

22 

9 

8 

22 

9 

8 

Wi  s. 

8 

T 

J- 

1 

8 

1 

i 

Minn. 

36 

12 

9 

35 

UU 

12 

9 

Iowa 

84 

21 

13 

82 

21 

13 

Mo. 

368 

266 

251 

360 

266 

251 

N.Dak. 

104 

58 

50 

97 

57 

49 

S.Dak. 

817 

606 

436 

731 

585 

404 

ItfeDr. 

1,033 

704 

526 

954 

685 

498 

Kans. 

3,319 

3,844 

3,197 

2,776 

3,766 

2",  921 

fa. 

4 

5 

8 

4 

5 

"  8 

i.e. 

18 

15  " 

14 

18' 

15 

14 

S.  G . 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

'  19 

Ga. 

43 

34  ' 

34 

43 

34 

34 

Ky. 

37 

25  ' 

26 

37 

24 

26 

Tenn. 

52 

47 

49 

52 

47 

'  49 

Ala. 

35 

39 

45 

34 

38 

45 

Miss. 

36 

51 

•  50 

36 

50 

50 

Ark. 

133 

89 

80 

126 

87 

78 

La. 

13 

15 

15 

13 

15 

15 

Okla. 

2,069 

2,210 

1,811 

1,831 

2,153 

1, 721 

Tex. 

6,444 

8,303 

7,975 

6,016 

8,187 

7',  791 

Mcnt. 

9 

5 

4 

9 

5 

4f 

Wyo. 

21 

14 

■  16 

18 

13 

Colo. 

804 

785 

715 

576 

741 

682 

N.Mex. 

496 

631 

513 

410 

609 

493 

Ariz. 

43 

86 

.  72 

42 

83 

'  70 

Calif. 

134 

115 

104 

134 

115 

104 

U.S. 

16,210 

18,017' 

16,048 

14,493 

17,650 

"15,379 

I,/    Grain  and  sweet 

sorghums  for 

all  uses  e 

xcept  sirup. 

PEAS,  DRY  P 

I  ELD  1/ 

:  Acrea 

ge  : 

Yield_per  acre  : 

Production 

:  Harvested 

_.:  Por 

t  • 

• 
• 

Indi- 

• 
• 

Indi- 

State 

: Average: 

: harvest, 

'.  Average. 

1944  : 

cated 

'.  Average  . 

1944  : 

cated 

: 19 34-43: 

1944 

_:_  1945_ 

'.1934-43! 

t  ■ 

1945_ 

! 1934-43  '. 

• 
• 

1945 

Thousand 

acres  1 

Pounds 

Thousand'  Da.r: 

Mich. 

7 

•  767 

50 

Wis. 

10 

3 

3 

744 

780 

800 

67 

•  23 

24 

N.Dak. 

10 

10 

1,100 

900 

110 

90 

Mont. 

29 

38 

28 

1,125 

1,200 

1,180 

329 

456 

330 

Idaho 

93 

219 

153 

1,160 

1,220 

1,250 

1,117 

2,672 

1,912 

Wyo. 

1 

o 

1,200 

1,200 

12 

24 

Colo. 

18 

31 

31 

798 

1,050 

1,000 

143 

326 

310 

Wash. 

152 

343 

250 

1,304 

1,370 

1,360 

2,082 

4,699 

3,400 

Oreg. 

11 

50 

26 

1,288 

1,150 

1,700 

175 

575 

442 

9  State s_  319  _ 

Z I9I 

Z  "503 

"17277" 

~1  [299 

Z I3I9Z6I  z 

"87873" 

37532 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 
2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
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U  N 

ITED  STATES 

DEPART  MEN' 

~    OF  A 

GRIC'J  LTURE 

Drop 

Repor 

1 

BUREAU    OF  AGRICULTURAL 

t:co  n  0 

Washington 

,  D.  0., 

at 

CROP  REPORTiMG 

BOARD 

...J.uly...lQ,„..19.45 

1T..19.45 

 1  

5:^0;;F:M:; 

^R.YT.T.j 

TAME  HAY 

:  Acreage 

Yield 

per  ac 

re 

:  Production 

:  Harvested 

:  For  : 

Indi- 

State 

:  Aver  a  ge 

; harvest  :Avera ge  ; 

1944  i 

cated 

:  Average 

:     1944  indicated 

: IP 34-45 

:  1944 

;  1945  : 

1954-43: 

1945 

:  1934-43 

1945 

Thousand  acres 

T 

0  n  s 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

90? 

R7  9 

CCS. 

0.90 

0,85 

1.00 

R07 

729 

889 

N.H. 

348 

337 

COO 

1.11 

1 .05 

1.20 

386 

554 

406 

vt. 

fl90 

RR2 

RR4 

1.21 

1  .12 

1.30 

1   07  5 

9R5 

1,149 

Mass* 

5R 1 

542 

R4R 

1.43 

1 . 18 

1.55 

502 

404 

535 

R.I. 

R  R 

o  o 

o  ± 

1.35 

1  .12' 

1.35 

4R 

■^7 

46 

Conn# 

2  R4 

PRO 

(J  w 

PRP 
o  o  *o 

1045 

1.10' 

1.55 

403 

"^07 

437 

N..Y, 

3  925 

Oj  J  t->D 

1.52 

1 .45 

1.50 

5  177 

S  fiR7 

•5,934 

N.J. 

227 

234 

P^P 

1,56 

1.57 

1.70 

5  5  4 

520 

•  394 

Pa. 

2  "^21 

2  2^2 

1.52 

1.44 

1.45 

5  04ft 

5  2  1 R 

O,o  XD 

3,299 

Ohio 

2  &R4 

2  S^R 

?  R07 

1.55 

1.40 

1.45 

R    R2  R 

^  270 

3,345 

Ind. 

X  ,  y  DC 

1  RRR 
x  ,  ooj 

1.28 

1.26' 

1.35 

C  ,  '0 

C  |0  f  / 

2,545 

111. 

2    7  R& 

2    R  Q2 

?  4R1 

1.50 

1.55 

1.45 

O  ,  Dl  'X 

S  d-AR 
0  , 

3,600 

Mich. 

2  ROO 

2  PPR 

1.52 

1.52 

1.25 

^  ^7R 

3jl61 

V/ij. 

Jl  3 

5  9R9 

3,989 

1.62 

1.65 

1.70 

S  R44 

fi  S4Q 

6,781 

Minn. 

2,892 

3 , 012 

2,815 

1.55 

1.55 

1.50 

4,432 

4   fi7  9 

4,504 

Iowa 

3,  344 

3, 17  1 

3,146 

1.48 

1.74 

1.75 

4,  952 

5  523  , 

5,506 

Mo. 

2,  832 

3, 157 

3,179 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

2,937 

5  481 

3,815 

II. Dak. 

1.070 

800 

772 

1.10 

1.40 

1.25 

1,  139 

1,122 

9-65 

S.Dak. 

"  787 

586 

581 

1.02 

1.56 

1.50 

772 

917 

872 

Nebr  . 

1,146 

1,046 

1,036 

1.55 

1.94 

1.90 

1  4^7 

2,028 

1,938 

Kans. 

876 

930 

952 

1.47 

2  .10 

2.00 

1  274 

1    QP  R 

X  ,  u  \J  0 

1,904 

Del. 

67 

Rl 

82 

1*50 

1.19 

1.40 

R7 

QR 

115 

m. 

401 

423 

433 

1.28 

1  .15 

1.40 

514 

■J  Xrr 

4RR 

606 

Va. 

1, 157 

1 , 340 

1 ,448 

1.06 

1.01 

1.10 

1  2^R 

1  ^R7 

1,593 

ST.Va. 

694 

77  1 

778 

1.10 

1.04 

1.20 

7  65 

R0R 

934 

N.C. 

1  082 

1,212 

1 ,309 

.92 

.92 

.95 

1   00  ^ 

1  121 

X  ,  XCr  X 

1,244 

s.c. 

605 

575 

594 

.71 

.71 

.70 

427 

4-1  O 

T:  X1- ' 

416 

Ga. 

1  177 

1    4.2  R 

1 ,433 

.55 

.43 

.55 

D'irD 

DCiO 

788 

Fla. 

1  07 

X 1  '  / 

1  27 

127 

.55 

.50 

.50 

c;  q 

64 

Ky. 

1  450 

1  R4R 
X  p  u  ^  o 

1.14 

1  .05 

1.  30 

X  ,  000 

1  POl 
X ,  OV'X 

Term., 

1  RR4 

-L  ,  'JUT 

1.06 

'  .35 

1  30 

1  roi 

X  ,  LA'X 

P  RQO 

Ala. 

949 

1  10^ 

X  ,  X  v  V* 

"76 

.74 

.65 

.70 

1  ID 

000 

Miss  . 

O  *  'C 

897 

1.17 

1.19 

1.  30 

I,lJb/ 

1    1  RR 

X  ,  X  DO 

Ark. 

1,042 

1,205 

1 ,165 

1.02 

1.05 

1.10 

1,075 

1,266 

1 

La. 

301 

296 

285 

1.18 

1.22 

1.25 

356 

562 

358 

Okla. 

778 

943 

902 

1.20 

1.41 

1.55 

936 

1,551 

1,218 

Tex. 

1,135 

1,  523 

1,542 

.96 

.94 

.95 

1,098 

1,526 

1,485 

lfont , 

1,213 

1,207 

1,219 

1.52 

1.51 

1.  50 

1,571 

1,817 

1,828 

Idaho 

1,016 

1,014 

996 

2.15 

2".  12 

2.25 

2,184 

2,148 

2,241 

%o  . 

569 

531 

545 

1.55 

V  <2.r 

X  •  -  0 

1.45 

768 

761 

79D 

Colo. 

1,018 

1,046 

1,025 

1.55 

1.85 

1.70* 

1,  660 

1,910 

1,742 

N.Mex. 

166 

198 

202 

2.11 

2.51 

2.05 

354 
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456 
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2.00 
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423 

448 
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1.80 
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459 
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2.15 

2.30 

1,024 
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1.45 

1.40 
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1,052 
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832 

2.05 

2.10 

2.20 

2,191 

1,730 

1,830 

Minn. 

1,167 

1,130 

994 

1.86 

1.85 

2.00 
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2,090  ' 

1,988 
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833 
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2.11 

2.45 
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1,940 

2,041 
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Mo. 
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319 
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2.60 

2.40 
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.  766 
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1.45 
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\  262 
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300 
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1.17  . 
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1.70 
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1.49 
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2.10 
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1.64 

2.30 

£.15 
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Del. 

5 

5 

6 

2.18 

2.20  , 

2.40 

10 

11 

14 
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37 

40 

44 

1.99  .. 

1.80 

2.20 

74 

72 

97 

Va. 

56 

68 

76 

1.9G 

1.95 

2.10 

109 

133 

160 

ff.Va. 

33 

49 

54 

1.96 

1.80 

2.00 

66 

88 

108 

N.C. 

7 

8 

10 

1.92 

2.10  \ 

2.00 

14 

17 

20 

s.c. 

2 

2 

2 

1.56 

1.55 

1.60 

3 

3 

3 

Ga. 

5 

5 

5 

1.82 

1.65 

1.95 

9 

8 

10 

Ky. 
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210 

227 

1.82 

1.65 

2.10 

297 

346. 
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Tenn. 

65 

120 

150 

1.83 

1.55 

2.30 
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345 

Ala.  ' 

5 

7 

7 

1.46 

1.50 

1.60 

7 

10. 

11 

Miss. 

63 

82 

80 

2.23  ; 

2.10 

2.45 

141 

17  2 

196 

Ark. 

80 

91 

85 

2.01 

2.10 

2.10 
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191 
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La. 

26 

33 

25 

2.11 

1.85 

2.15 

55 

61. 

54 

Okla. 
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330 

1,82 

2.25 

2.10 

465 

675 
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2.38 
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2.50 
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448 
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Mont . 
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772 
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15 

Utah 

19 

25 

28 

1.58  ■ 

1.65 

1.70 

31 

41 

Nev.  ' 

22 

24 

24 

1.42  • 

1.70 

•  1.70 

31 

41 

Wash. 

193 

197 

207 

2.10 

2.10 

•  2.15 

405 

414 

Oreg.  ' 

105 

110 

110 

1.76 

1.80 

1.90 

185 

198 

Calif. 

.  35 

35 

35 

1.81 

1.75 

1.90 

64 

61 

U.S. 

19,683 

.21,375 

21,268 

1.24 

1.35 

1.40 

24,289 

28,771 

Indi- 
cated 
1945 


l^Included  in  tame  hay;  excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza. 
2j  Short-time  average. 
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513 

•  221 
753 
347 

22 
220 
4,433 
162 
2, '474 
2,135 
1,078 
1,377 
1,455 
4,664 
•1,660 
3,272 
1;100 
•  5 
•17 
19 
49 
43 
•384 
•468 
478 

•  -66 

3 

•505 
218 
4 

•  B 
19 
15 

231 
'  191 
'  131 
'  273 
13 

•  48 
'  41 

445 
•  209 
66 


J56_ 
29,835 


Crop  Report 

FlS  Of 

...  July  1,  1946  


UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICUL' 

BUREAU    OF"    AGRICULTURAL  iCOCNOIvllCS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


SOYBEANS 


"U  RE 

Washington,  D.  G . , 

July.  10,  1945  

3:00  P.M...1E..W.T.J 

COWPEAS 


Acreage  \J 

:     Stocks  on 
:farms  July 

1  i 

Ac  r  e  3.  gs 

T  / 

i  Average  j 
:  1934-43  : 

1944 

i 

1 

1945 

1  1944 

1945 

Average  : 
1934-43  : 

9 

1944 

• 
• 

1945 

.thousand 

acre  s 

Thousand  bushels 

Thousand 

acres 

W.Y. 

15 

cO 

11 

138 

39 

— 

— 

N.J. 

28 

49 

•  38 

47 

18 

2 

1 

1 

Fa. 

66 

119 

92 

64 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

T      /I  Oil 

1,484 

1,321 

J.  ,  c ou 

1,011 

__ 

— 

Ind. 

1, 143 

1,776 

1,705 

1   2  9R 

926 

28 

12 

11 

111. 

2  ,7  13 

3, 857 

4,050 

c  ,  *xu  0 

1,  735 

201 

106 

105 

Mich. 

112 

140 

140 

Cj  kJ  *j 

64 

__ 



Wis. 

166 

112 

92 

5^ 

00 

81 

__ 

_  _ 

— 

Minn  • 

Ton 

189 

357 

464 

36  5 

<J  J  u 

282 



— 

Iovra 

1,  cob 

c  t  cc  y 

1,984 

3  466 

0  1 1UU 

2,  129 

— 

Mo. 

o  io 

/  01' 

862 

348 

530 

86 

30 

25 

N.Dak. 

17 

1 

10 

9 

11 

— 

— 

S.Dak. 

0/1*7 

2/13 

T  A 

14 

21 

43 

25 

— 

— 

-- 

Nebr  . 

O  E 
CO 

oO 

26 

38 

28 

— 

~ 

Kans  . 

J.  1  H  ) 

070 

coo 

298 

104 

116 

18 

13 

14 

Del. 

■  A  C 

4b 

OJ 

53 

24 

1 

1 

1 

Mm 

DO 

75 

42 

9 

3 

3 

Va. 

108 

17  b 

194 

127 

85 

73 

14 

13 

v;.Va. 

50 

39 

32 

2 

1 

2 

1 

■  1 

N.C. 

7  0  tr 

oco 

561 

325 

370 

134 

179 

30 

80 

s.c. 

OO 

•z  c 

OS 

21 

7 

8 

436 

326 

329 

Ga. 

91 

97 

84 

3 

2 

353 

225 

191 

Fla. 

_ 

— 

28 

24 

'22 

Ky 

155 

194 

175 

51 

31 

51 

20 

25 

Tenn. 

177 

248 

223 

19 

57 

134 

40 

45 

Aia  . 

265 

290 

?44 

24 

15 

iyc 

Tin 

pp 

OO 

Miss. 

328 

309 

263 

68 

58 

231 

105 

98 

Ark. 

232 

357 

375 

114 

181 

340 

130 

135 

La. 

89 

85 

79 

38 

16 

108 

67 

60 

Okla  . 

13 

17 

13 

2 

5 

138 

74 

56 

Tex. 

30 

13 

13' 

0 

0 

■  528 

282 

226 

U.S. 

9,120 

13,564 

13,283 

10,358 

7,749 

3,140 

1,665 

1,530 

ly^Grov/n  alone  for  all  .purposes. 
Zj  Short-tine  average. 


P0FC£RN  l/_ 
Ac  re  a  ge 


:  Planted 

:  Harve 

sted 

:  For 

State 

:  Average  : 

1944 

;  1945 

A  c 

!     Average  • 

1944 

:  harvest 

:  1935-43  ; 

:     1935-43  : 
res 

:  1945 

Ohio 

7,844 

13,000 

26,000 

7,739 

13,000 

26,000 

Ind. 

7,833 

12,800 

30,600 

7,811 

12,300 

30,600 

111. 

9,311 

16,100 

21,000 

9,144 

15,800 

20,200 

Mich. 

3,044 

3,000 

4,000 

2,908 

2,400 

3,500 

Iowa 

•  29,700 

3/  51,800 

75,000 

27,37  8  3/ 

50,300 

70,000 

Mq. 

2/5,857 

11,800 

17,700 

2/5,600 

11,500 

17,000 

rlebr  » 

5,389 

8,800 

31,000 

4,039 

8,700 

29,500 

Kans. 

5,622 

5,900 

8,300 

3,893 

5,7  00 

7,900 

Ky. 

1,589 

13,500 

10,000 

1,533 

13,500 

10,000 

Okla. 

20,000 

46,000 

13,000 

36,000 

Tex. 

5,478 

15,000 

20,000 

5,311 

12,500 

•  20,000 

Calif. 

2/  2,156 

2,000 

2,000 

2/2  , 106 

2,000 

2,000 

U.S. 

33,728 

3/173,700 

291,600 

77,418  3/"l66,200 

274,700  ' 

1/  In  principal  conr.ercial  oroduoine  States. 
-/  b    -  45  - 


^/"Short-tiire  average .,3/  Revised. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  "     '  Jlilv  10,  1945 


3 :"b6  p£]Si  J.  %} 


lllllllttllMI 


PEAMJTS 


_A^r£a_ge__fo_r_all_jpurrjo_se^ 


Condition 


State  :  Av. 

:1934- 

J  43 


Crown  alone  : _Jnt erpl anted  i      Equivalent  solid 27  j_  July_i 

Av,  {  {        :  Av. 

1934-:  19441/:  1945:1934- 

43 


1945  : Average.  l945 
.1934-43. 


Thousand  acres 

Percent 

7a. 

150 

160 

166 

0 

0 

0 

150 

160 

166 

GO 

92 

u  .  0  • 

(ZOO 

oUo 

797 

OC  1 

4 

2 

2 

265 

304 

Oco 

7o 

Ad. 

Tenn.  • 

10 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

8 

71 

72 

TOTAL 

422 

'  474 

501 

4 

2 

2 

425 

475 

502 

78 

"3*6" 

S.C. 

33 

55 

50 

4 

4 

4 

36 

57 

52 

71 

74- 

Ga, 

815 

1,254 

1,279 

603 

430 

408 

1,117 

1,469 

1,483 

75  k 

83 

11  a. 

179 

256 

243 

294 

258 

222 

326 

385 

354 

79  . 

78 

Ala, 

495 

"  738 

635 

164 

100 

92 

577 

788 

681 

77 

76 

Miss* 

45 

40 

34 

5 

4 

3 

48 

42 

36 

73 

77 

■TOTAL 

1,568 

2x343 

2,241 

1,069 

796 

729 

2,102 

2^606 

76 

80 

Ark. 

64 

35 

20 

4 

2 

2 

66 

36 

21 

72 

68 

La, 

40 

25 

16 

3 

2 

1 

41 

26 

16 

73 

77 

Okla. 

150 

269 

285 

3 

8 

8 

152 

273 

289 

70  ' 

66 

Tex, 

496 

848 

890 

16 

28 

30 

504 

862 

905 

69 

77 

TOTAL 

750 

1,177 

1,211 

27 

40 

41 

763 

1,197 

1,231 

70 

74 

2,740  _3a994__  3, 953  1 ,100    .  838  _  77_2  3,290  _4a413_  _4_, 339__   _  75_  _  _  _  29- 


E..S.. 

u 

2/ 


Revi  sed. 

Acres  grown  alone 


plus  one-half  the  interplanted  acres. 


PEAMJTS  PICKED  A1TD  THRESHED 

: Ac_r e_a^e_Har ve7t e_d_1.7: _^i.el.d_j) e_r_ac_re_   Production  

State  : Average  :  .  :Average  :      „       ,: Average    :  , 

 H£34-43_:_  1^:19^4^  i  J£41^:  193.4^43  Jl^^jL 

Thousand  acres  Pounds  ,  Thousand  rounds 

Virginia  146  158  l',142  1,210  166,981  191,180 

llorth  Carolina  247  289  1,162  1,190  287,180  343,910 

Tennessee  _  10      .       .11  700  _750_  6,700  8,250 

I  l0!3^.  IV£»r1T».Ci  area!  _  ~  _403_             458  "  _  1,143  1^186   460,860  _  543,340 

South  Carolina  24    *  ~40  "  625  635  14,501  25,400 

Georgia  674  1,028  706  565  472,918  633,520 

Florida  84  112  630  650  52,926  72,800 

Alabama  342  520  699  630  238,582  327,600 

Mississippi  33_  _27  488  465_  _16,151  _  _1 2 ,_555 

Z  ToTal  £sl%  areaj.  ~~_  lx157            1,727    ~  691  ~650_  _  795,178  1,121,975 

Arkansas  25  15  372  .       400  9,050  <  6,000 

Louisiana  14  8  370  310  5,094  2,480 

Oklahoma  97  218  451  510  42,090  111,180 

Texas  384  724  443  450  166,053  325,800 

~  Tola! .  IsTVI  areal  ~  "  ~  Z®pZ  ZZZ  965  ZZZ  Z39  ~  ~  ~462~  ~  222,286  ~  445,^60 
Uni ted_State^  ~  __2J_080_  ~  _  3,150   728   670_  1 ,478,325  2,110,775 

l/    Equivalent  solid  acreage,' 
2/    Revi  sed. 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

;rop    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  CToajLy  10,  1.945 

...Jyiy:..i,..i.?45   rg;00"p;H.'  (E.ff.gT) 


_K;EAGC0_ 

Yield  jjer  acr_e_ 

■  :  : Indi- 

Average  1944:cated 
1934-43.  :1945 


_Acreage_ 
Harvested 


Pro  due  tion 


State 


Average  : 
1934-43  :  1944 


For 

harvest 
1945 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indicated 
1945 


Acre  s 

Pounds 

Thousand  uounds 

Mass, 

5,210 

.:5<700 

6,300 

1*529 

1 ,646 

1,479 

7,965 

9,381 

9,320 

Conn, 

15,080 

16,200 

17,200 
'800 

1,348 

1,442 

1 , 307 

20,189 

23,368 

22,486 

N.Y. 

800 

900 

1,358 

1,300 

1,200 

1,088 

1,170 

9^60 

Pa. 

28,470 

33,900 

35,900 

1,413 

1,560 

1,253 

40,353 

52,893 

44,965 

Ohio 

25,930 

22,800 

21,400 

985 

1,112 

931 

25,433 

25,347 

19,920 

Ind. 

9,500 

10,900 

12,000 

917 

1,314 

1,098 

8,736 

14,324 

13,170 

Wis. 

18,310 

19,800 

23,600 

1,440 

1,500 

1 , 450 

26,375 

29 , 700 

34,226 

Minn, 

470 

600 

700 

1,1:60 

1,240 

1,200 

550 

744 

840 

Mo. 

5,320 

7,000 

8,000 

937 

1,100 

950 

5,039 

7,700 

7,  600 

Kans, 

310 

300 

300 

894 

1,000 

950 

277 

300 

285 

Md. 

'  37,540 

40.200 

7^? 

OU  \J 

750 

28,325 

32,160 

28,875 

Va. 

123,040 

134,900 

139,500 

856 

1,073 

894 

104,382 

144,691 

124,756 

17.  Va. 

2,970 

3,500 

3,600 

806 

1,025 

950 

2,382 

3,538 

3,420 

11.  C. 

598,670 

694,300 

728,000 

920 

1,088 

1,064 

550,482 

755,606 

774,875 

s.c. 

96,400 

115,000 

120,000 

930 

1,150 

1,100 

90,079 

132,250 

132,000 

Ga. 

76,950 

95,700 

96,700 

914 

980 

1,000 

70,679 

93,780 

96,720 

PI  a. 

16,390 

21,600 

22,500 

873 

926 

829 

14,150 

20,008 

18,652 

Ky. 

336,180 

410,600 

427  ,700 

882 

1,162 

1,016 

296,820 

477,020 

434,383 

Tenn, 

107,650 
1/414 

110,900 

118,400 

920 

1,133 

1,034 

98,719 
1/323 

125,645 

122,380 

Ala* 

400 

400 

1/787 

820 

862 

328 

345 

La. 

330 

400  • 

300 

403 

525 

500 

141 

210 

150 

U.S. 

1,505,840  1 

,745,600  r, 

821,800 

926 

1,117 

1,038  1 

,392,390 

1  ,950,213  1,890,328 

Short— time  average. 


_S0RG0  (For  Sirup) 

  _  Acreage 

 Harvested  _  •  For 

Average         :  :  harvest 

1934-43  _     .  J.  .      .  _  44  \  1945 


.Thousand  acres 


Ind. 

3 

2 

2 

111. 

2 

3 

3 

wis. 

Iowa 

9 
3 

2 
4 

2 

4 

Mo . 

11 

8 

9 

Kans. 

2 

2 

2 

Va. 

4 

3 

2 

W.Va. 

3 

3 

ST.C. 

14 

11 

2 
7 

s.c. 

12 

10 

9 

Ga. 

22 

22 

16 

Ky. 

17 

12  . 

11 

Tenn. 

23 

15 

*  13 

Ala. 

36 

32 

28 

Miss. 

28 

25 

22 

Ark. 

23 

18  • 

15 

La.  • 

3 

2 

2 

Okla. 

5 

6 

6 

Tex. 

15 

15 

15 

U.S. 

225 

195 

170 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Report 

as  of 
July  1945 


BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOA RD 


Washing bo 
July  10 ,  t 

3:.QQ.P..M. 


n,  D.  C. , 
1945.  

..'(l:J-.r..T..). 


SUGAR  BEETS 
_  —  _Iield_p^r_, 
Average 

1944 


State 


:  Acreage  7 

:_  Harvest, ed  _  1  ...  JPor 
: Average:  ]_g44  :  harvest' 
1934=43:  :  1945 


1934-43 

Short  tons 


acre.  _  . 
:  Indica- 
:  ted 
:_19J5_  . 


J  Production 

1944 


Indi- 
cated 
.  -1 945  _ 
Thousand  short  ton: 


Average 
:1 934-43 


Thousand  acres 


Ohio 

38 

13 

21 

8^3 

8.7 

9.5 

325 

113 

200 

Mich. 

101 

•59 

,\  80 

8.3 

8.8 

7.0 

857 

519 

560 

Nebr, 

65 

46 

59 

12.5 

10.7 

12.0 

810 

490 

708 

Mont. 

68 

64 

82 

'12,0 

10.7 

11.0 

820 

682 

902 

Idaho 

58 

43 

54 

13.2 

14.4 

15.0 

789 

•  618 

810 

Wyo. 

43 

'  28 

35 

'  12.0 

11.0 

11.5 

520 

307 

402 

Colo. 

151 

117 

150 

12.7 

12.2 

13.5 

1 , 900 

1,427 

2,025 

Utah 

42 

31 

33 

'  12.8 

12.8 

13.0 

546 

396J 

.  429 

Calif. 

136 

71 

95 

14.6 

16.9 

17.0 

1,991 

1,197 

1,615 

Other 

States 

106 

86 

106  . 

10.2 

oil.  7 

12.0 

1,087 

1,004 

1,268 

u.  S. 

808 

558 

715 

11.9 

12.1 

12.5 

9,644 

6,753 

8,919 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SIRUP 


I 


• 
• 

Average 

Harvested 

:  For 

:  1944 

• 
• 

:  harvest, 

1934-43 

:  1945 

Thousand  acres 


s.c. 

5 

6 

5 

Ga. 

33 

33 

34 

Pla. 

12 

14 

12 

Ala. 

26 

24 

22 

Miss. 

;  24 

22 

23 

Ark. 

1 

1 

1 

La, 

26 

29  ■ 

25 

Tex. 

6 

6 

4 

U.  S. 

133 

135 

126 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


State 


 Ac_reage_  

Harvested       :  For 


:H  el^of  cjuie  ;p.er  acre_:  Production  


Average:  : harvest 

1934-43:  :  1945 


Average 
1934-43 


Indi-: 
1944  :cated 

 :_1945 

Short  tons 


Average 
1934^43 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 
1945 


La. 

Fla. 


Thousand  acres 
265.6         268  271 
22.4  28  31.7. 


Thousand  short  tons 
18.4      20.0    21.5       4,925      5,349  5,826 
32.0      28.5    32.0  715         799  1,014 


Total  288.0         296      302.7       19.5      20.8    22.6       5,640  6,148 


6,840 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  lcono?/hcs  Washing*©^  P.  C, 


as  of 
.  July.  1*..  1945  

ill  imihii : mi i in ii tin t muu hi M tniiin 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


POTATOES  tL 


July  10,  1945 
. '"SoOnC.jS..W.Ts) 


l  lit  III  M<  Mil  Ml  lilt  III  III!  I II  It  III  I 


iMMMKMiliilii 


GROUP 


AND 


STATE 


Acreage  :      Yield  per  acre 


Harvested 

1944 


Average : 
1934-43: 


harvest 
1945 

Thousand  acres 


'or 


Average 
1934-43 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 
1945 


Average 
1934-45 


Production 

~:Tndi-' 
: cated 
:  1945 

Thousand  bushels 


1944 


Bu  she  1  s 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES 


1  aine 

163 

201 

211 

281 

268 

280 

46, 

102 

53,868 

59,080 

New  York, L.I. 

51 

69 

70 

224 

155 

220 

Hj 

316 

10,695 

15,400 

Nev.r  York, Upstate  164 

126 

117 

106 

125 

105 

17, 

27  9 

15,750 

12,2  85 

Pennsylvania 

185 

165 

155 

120 

116 

115 

o  r\ 
CC, 

318 

19,140 

17  ,  825 

3  Eastern 

562 

561 

553 

172.5 

T77.3 

189.1 

97, 

015 

99,453 

104j_590 

Michigan 

239 

170 

170 

99 

108 

100 

23, 

669 

13,360 

17  , 000 

Wise  ons  in 

209 

141 

130 

83 

84 

80 

17, 

542 

11,344 

10,400 

Minnesota 

253 

187 

159 

82 

82 

90 

20, 

360 

15,334 

14,310 

North  Dakota 

135 

167 

177 

96 

125 

110 

13, 

249 

20,375 

19,470 

South  Dakota 

32 

34 

33 

61 

75 

75 

2, 

016 

2,550 

2,47  5 

5  Central 

809 

699 

669 

89.1 

98.7 

95.1 

76, 

836 

68,963 

63^655 

Nebraska 

82 

70 

64 

112 

120 

140 

9j 

078 

8,400 

3,960 

Montana 

'  17 

21 

21 

98 

120 

118 

1, 

,700 

2,520 

2,47  8 

Idaho 

129 

163 

194 

224 

225 

215 

28, 

,910 

36,675 

41,710 

•  Wyoming 

19 

14 

14 

113 

155 

150 

1, 

954 

2,170 

2,100 

Colorado 

84 

89 

99' 

169 

211 

205 

14, 

,033 

16,779 

20,295 

Utah 

13.6 

17.5 

18.7 

160 

158 

160 

2, 

,194 

2,765 

2,992 

Nevada 

2.4 

3.4 

3.8 

174 

160 

17  4 

409 

544 

.661 

Washington 

45 

47 

57 

192 

220 

215 

8, 

,713 

10,340 

12,255 

Oregon  , 
California  ±1 

40 

47 

54 

183 

220 

200 

7, 

,289 

10, 340 

10,800 

34 

39 

44' 

280 

270 

290 

9. 

,473 

10,530 

12_J60 

10  western 

466.8 

510.9 

569.5 

180.2 

201.7 

202.0 

S3. 

,753 

105,063 

115,011 

TOTAL  18 

1,897.7 

1,770.  9 

1,791.5 

136.6 

153.5 

15 8. T  257, 

,  604 

271,479 

233^256 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES; 


Mew  Hampshire 

8.4 

7.6 

6.8 

151 

140 

145 

1,270 

1,064 

986 

Vermont 

14.5 

12.0 

11.9 

134 

133 

120 

1,942 

1,656 

1,428 

Massachusetts 

17.9 

24.0 

24.0 

138 

130 

140 

2,474 

3,120 

3,360 

Rhode  Island 

4.5 

6.5 

6.9 

186 

190 

195 

837 

1,235 

1,346 

Connecticut 

16.8 

21.3 

21.7 

168 

160 

17  0 

2,805 

3,408 

3^689 

5  New  England 

62.2 

71.4 

71.3 

150.6 

146. 

E 

151.6 

9,327 

10,483 

10^809 

'..est  Virginia 

34 

34 

30 

88 

60 

95 

3,012 

2,040 

2,850 

Ohio 

108 

70 

63 

105 

83 

105 

11,318 

5,810 

6,615 

Indiana 

56 

35 

33 

102 

89 

105 

5,576 

3,115 

3,465 

Illinois 

41 

30 

28 

80 

60 

75 

3,226 

1,300 

2,100 

Iowa 

65 

38 

36 

88 

65 

95 

5,505 

2,470 

3,420 

5  Central 

503 

207 

190 

95.5 

73. 

6 

97  .1 

28,638 

15,235 

18,450 

New  ,..exico 

;.  6 

5.0 

4.5 

74 

85 

65 

340 

425 

"292 

Arizona 

2.1 

6.1 

6.5 

143 

220 

190 

327 

1,342 

2  Southwestern 

6.7 

"  11.1 

.J.JL.0 

96.5 

159. 

2 

138.8 

668 

1,767 

_J|527  . 

30  7  86 

TOTAL  12 

372.3 

_2|9_L5 

272_,3 

"  104.9 

34. 

9 

113.1 

38,633 

27,485 

30  LATE  STATES  2, 

270.0 

2,060.4 

h 

063.8 

'  131.5  " 

145. 

1 

152.2 

296,237 

298.964  314.042 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO  STATES :  ~ 

New  Jersey 

56 

71 

72 

173 

124 

17  0 

3,  633 

8,804 

12,240 

Delaware 

4.8 

4.4 

3.9 

88 

62 

96 

424 

273 

37  4 

Maryland 

25.2 

20.5 

19.4 

104 

89 

110 

2,612 

1,824 

2,134 

Virginia 

82 

72 

69 

119 

83 

117 

9,770 

5,976 

8,073 

Kentucky 

46 

45 

43 

78 

58 

90 

3,  605 

2,494 

3,87  0 

Missouri 

45 

36 

34 

88 

62 

63 

3,844 

2,232 

2,312 

Kansas 

28 

22 

20 

84 

52 

74 

2,279 

1, 144 

1jl48° 

TOiAL  7 

37  LATE  and 

285.6 

263.  9 

_  113. 1 

~84. 

"6 

116.7 

32,t68 

22,747 

30^483" 

INTERMEDIATE  2, 

555. 5 

2  j  3  2  9#  3 

h 

325_.1_ 

138. _1 

148_.2_ 

_328_,406_ 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

REPORT  BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS  Washington ,    D.  C 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


July  10,  1945  

5;"pp" ?yH.  (E.W.'t.  ) 


IIIHIMIMMII 


iiiiiiiiMiiiffiiiir<»MH«i(iialriiiiftiiiiiiiiMiiiiitii><Hiiifi 

POTATOES  V (Continued) 


GROUP 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


AND          :     Harvested  : 
STATE: Average :   ,  : 
: 1934-43:  : 

For  : 
harvest: 
1945  : 

Average  * 
1934-45; 

1944 

:  Indi- 

•  t>  d  v*  0  U. 
.  _l_  «y  xu 

Average ' 
19  34-43' 

1944  : 

Indi- 

cated 
1945 

Thous 

and  acres 

Bushe Is 

Thousand  bush 

a  Is 

EARLY  POTATO  STATES: 

North  Carolina 

86 

85 

72 

101 

82 

116 

3,778 

6,970 

8,352 

South  Carolina 

24 

24 

21 

112 

61 

115 

2,618 

1,  464 

9   4.1 5 

Georgia 

23 

29 

27 

63 

47 

75 

1,451 

1,363 

2,025 

Florida 

30.3 

32.5 

35,5 

123 

106 

144 

3,722 

3,445  " 

'  "5,112 

Tennessee 

44 

44 

41 

72 

56 

84 

3,203 

2,464 

3,444 

Alabama 

46 

58 

50 

90 

58 

106 

4,131 

3,364 

5,300 

Mississippi 

22 

34 

27 

65 

65 

68 

1,423 

2,210 

1,836 

Arkansas 

44 

47 

38 

75 

68 

62 

3,278 

3,196 

2,356 

Louisiana 

44 

66 

51 

62 

53 

58 

2,676 

3,493 

2,958 

Oklahoma 

33 

31 

23 

69 

65 

50 

2,252 

2,  015 

1,150 
4»836 

Texas 

California  V 

54 

66 

62. 

70 

76 

78 

3,840 

5,016 

31 

64 

73 

299 

355 

325 

9,  314 

22,720 

23^7  25 

Total"  12 

480.2 

580.5 

520.5 

96.  6 

D  \j  * 

4  122.0  46,686 

57,725 

63^509 

TOTAL  U.S_._  _3i035.8 

1/Early  and  late  crops" 
State  s. 


22_9091_8_.2^B4_5, 6  1£4,0_  143.437 5, 09 1 

shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for 


379,436  _4_08_A034_ 

all  other 


SWEET  POT  AT  0E  S 
~Y  ie  ld~p  ir~"a  cr ; 


Acreage 


Production 


State 

:  harvested 

For 

Average 
1934-43 

Indi- 

Indi- 

:Average 
: 1934-43 

1  1944 

* 

harvest 
1945 

:       1944  : 

cated 
1945 

^Average 
'[  1934-43 

1944  : 

cated 
1945 

Thousand 

acres 

Bushel s 

Thousand  bu 

shels 

N.J. 

16 

16 

16 

134 

150 

145 

2,116 

2,400 

2,320 

Ind. 

3.2 

1. 

8 

1.8 

95 

125 

105 

287 

225 

189 

111. 

4.3 

4. 

5 

4.0 

85 

85 

82 

358 

382 

328 

Iowa 

2 

2 

2.5 

85 

100 

85 

204 

200 

212 

Mo. 

9 

8 

7 

87 

100 

80 

798 

800 

560 

Kans. 

3.4 

2. 

9 

3.8 

102 

140 

120 

327 

406 

456 

Del. 

;  4* 

3 

3 

124 

155 

140 

493 

465 

420 

Md. 

8 

8 

8 

145 

160 

150 

1,134 

1,280 

1,200 

Va. 

34 

33 

33 

113 

120 

125 

3,801 

3,960 

4,125 

N.C. 

62 

78 

70 

101 

115 

105 

8,235 

8,970 

7  ,350 

S.C. 

61 

72 

62 

84 

98 

90 

5,119 

7,056 

5,580 

Ga. 

108 

94 

94 

'  74 

83 

77 

8,013 

8,  272 

7  ,238 

Fla. 

20 

20 

18 

67 

70 

68 

1,303 

1,400 

1,224 

Ky. 

18 

16 

16 

83 

90 

85 

1,503 

1,440 

1,360 

Term. 

49 

43 

33 

90 

96 

95 

4,427 

4,128 

3,135 

Ala. 

85 

77 

69 

76 

87 

80 

6,548 

6,699 

5,520 

Miss. 

.  75 

71 

64 

86 

88 

95 

6,499 

6,248 

6,080 

Ark. 

30 

23 

19 

72 

85 

.  75 

2,122 

1,955 

1,425 

La. 

105 

108 

119 

70 

75 

80 

7,  352 

8,100 

9,520 

Okla. 

12 

13 

10 

66 

80 

65 

792 

1,040 

650 

Tex. 

58 

67 

50 

74 

75 

83 

4,518 

5,  025 

4,150 

Calif. 

11 

10 

9 

117 

120 

115 

1,299 

1,  200 

1*A15 

U.S. 

796.6 

771.2 

712.1 

84.2 

92.9 

90.0 

67,059 

71,651 

64^077 

-  52  - 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

j-^j-p^p-p  BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 

3:gO..P.w,..(Z.lf..T.) 


July  10,  I&45 


Area 
and 
_gtate 


^ATPLIIS^COIiTISCLAL  CROP  J. 
.  Production  2 


iAverase  :  : 
:  1.9  34-43  i    1£4£    :  _  i9l4_ 
Thousand  "bushels 


:  Indicated: 
:  1945 


East.  States: 
N.Atl.: 


Maine 

600 

704  912 

IT.H. 

733 

767  778 

vt. 

561 

722  513 

Mass* 

2,550 

2,228  -2,747 

R.I. 

271 

281  258 

Conn. 

1 , 364 

836        1 , 523 
13,602  3/17,010 

'.  .H.Y. 

15,837 

i<  •  J. 

3,098 

2,028  3/  2,090 

Pa^ 

8x684 

5,070  "  -9x100 

348 
257 
167 
656 
85 
688 
4,320 
1,480 
3,900 


_  II.Atl.  

33x747_ 

_2p_,238 

_  34i.9 41__ 

X  X  J  t?Ul 

S.Atl. 

Del. 

1 ,034 

499  3/  870 

o  r4 

McU 

1,329 

864  3/  1,863 

u  Ox 

Va. 

10,90,6 

5,590 

3/14,580 

w.  Va. 

A    1  "  A 

2,046 

'  4,356 

1 , 430 

1T.C, 

1 ,078 

499 

1,732 

CJ-O 

S.Atl. 

18,978 

9,498 

•23,451 
53i39~2 

6,218 

East.  States 

52j_725 

35,736 

18,119 

Cent.  States' 

I 
f 

Ohio 

4,914 

2,422  3/  5,395 

1,804 

Indi:::.  a 

1,531 

1,010 

1,363 

1,173 

111*:.  - 

»  3,162 

2,790 

2,418 

2,501 

Mich. 

7,681 

5,888  3/  7,625 

1,750 

wx  s. 

r  ~  <- 
D  OO 

862 

805 

538 

Minn« 

206 

172 

182 

182 

253 

42 

80 

52 

Mo. 

1,404 

968 

660 

968 

ITeor. 

272 

34 

84 

50 

Kans. 

735 

250 

279 

225 

N.  Cent. 

20A825 

14,448 

18x891 

9  ,253 

S.Cent.: 

Ky. 

285, 

280 

185 

294 

' Tenn. 

304 

198 

351 

432 

Ark. 

753 

553 

568 

312 

S.Cent. 

1,342 

1,041 

1,104 

1,038 

SentjuStaie^  . 

^22,168 

_  15x489. 

.  _12,£95 

J-0_,2J1_ 

West. States: 

Mont. 

325 

258 

400 

345 

Idaho 

2,914 

640  3/  1,900 

2,407 

•  Colo. 

1,554 

1,140  3/  2,002 

1,275 

i'.Mex. 

731 

847 

760 

543 

Utah 

412 

550  3/  629- 

371 

Wash. 

27,446 

23,000 

31,100 

-25,160 

C  Oreg. 

3,165 

2,690 

3,432 

2,736 

Calif. 

7,607 

3,700 

6,144 

8,715 

3£e striates  _44,153  _  37x825  46,357  4\j 552_ 


State 


_  _P3ACH^S  

Production  2/_   

Average:  :  Indicated 

1934-431  _:- 

Thousand  hushels 


1.  •  xl  • 

1  2 

21 

10 

Mass. 

A  A 

AR 
*to 

41 

XL.  1  . 

1  5 

20 

10 

Uvj  ilil . 

106 

129 

118 

TT  Y 

1 ,258 

1 , 824 

1 , 645 

IT.  J. 

954 

1,193 

1,040 

Pa. 

1,601 

1,836 

1,222 

Ohio 

732 

1,095 

688 

Ind. 

296 

674 

665 

111. 

1,239 

1,470 

1,827 

Mich. 

2,305 

3,600 

2,790 

Iowa 

77 

20 

31 

Mo. 

695 

315 

1,098 

ITehr. 

20 

1 

32 

Kans. 

87 

.  15 

70 

#el. 

365 

.  605 

224 

Md. 

391 

602 

348 

Va. 

1 ,110 

2,150 

434 

¥.  Va. 

345 

690 

250 

17.  C. 

1,892 

2,698 

2 , 370 

2,039 

2,450 

5,760 

VJd. 

4-590 

TJ  U*/U 

8,091 

j.  X  d. 

82 

1  PI 

109 

TTv 
.c,y  • 

61  9 

878 

1,235 

Tenn. 

J.  ,  JL  O^.- 

uou 

2,082 

ax  a. 

X  ,  wo 

?  440 

I'll  ss. 

COD 

X  jlUO 

1 ,400 

ArJc. 

.•d  |  Uox 

P  79  5 

La. 

298 

372 

Okla. 

477 

286 

599 

Tex. 

1,557 

1,517 

2,850 

I  daho 

210 

442 

405 

Colo. 

1,553 

2,112 

2,244 

N.Mex. 

106 

122 

112 

Ariz. 

62 

60 

15 

Utah 

551 

850 

810 

ITev. 

5 

8 

3 

Wash. 

1,742  - 

2,604 

2,581 

Greg. 

415 

.  '606 

488 

Calif. 

23,389 

34,044 

31,128 

Clingstone  4/14,430 

20,501 

19 ,210 

Freestone 

8,959 

13,543 

11,918 

32 


areas 
lor  sale 


35  States  _  119,046  _  89i050_  124,754  _69.9_62__  lU.S,.   57x201_  _7_§,963  _80  ,4 

1/  estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  ~lo  the  production'  of  apples  "in  the  commercial  apples 
of  each  State  and  include  fruit  produced,  for  sale  to  comnercial  processors  as  v/ell  as 

for  fresh  consumption.    2]  r~-  * —       - —    J--5--  —  --i-J--  

unharvested  on-  account  oT  € 

Ticro  -   (l,0C0  bu.):  Mass., 
H.C.;  53;  Mont.,  12;  Utah, '12..   3/  Includes  the  follov/ing  quantities  harvested  tut  not  utilized  due 
to  abnormal  ojll age  (1,000  bu.):    H.T.,  250;  H.J.,  46;  Del.,  24;  LSd.,  12;  Va. ,  150;  Ohio,  108; 
lfcch.,150;  Idaho,  26;  Colo.,  60;  Utah,  17.    4/    l^inly  for  canning. 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


Ci^Qp  Report 

as  of 
 July..l,..1945  


BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C 


..    .    PEARS  , 

,  '  "  ¥r o due tiorT'l/       '  T 

Average}  ....  Vindicated: 

1   -r,  ,       7r,  ly^^t 


GRAPES 

Production  \J~ 

: Indicated 


State 


State 


1934-43:_  _  _     ±  1945 
Thousand  bushels 


(Average*  lg44 
.1934-43:     xy**     s  1945 


Tons 


J.«1G.  X  11^2 

7 

10 

<7 
O 

N.EL 

q 

10 

A 

TT 

Vt . 

o 

X 

o 

1 
X 

IV-lCA  O  Q  * 

oo 

AR 

14 

V  T 

1 

rt 
1 

p 

vv  OHIl. 

fi  A 

in 

Rl 

W  Y. 

1  OR^ 

J.  ,  *  'D  O 

1    1  <V7 
X  ,  XO  ( 

OOO 

OO 

o  & 

oi/ 

o  xo 

4:0  4: 

1  Q? 

unxo 

0  Ul ' 

O  /  O 

CO  ( 

1  R7 
XO  / 

158 

TIT 
ill. 

ol/ 

*2  "2  C 
OOO 

O  1  o 

MIX  Oil  • 

1    1  1 A 
X  f  Hi 

X  ,  XV  O 

T^iem 
J.U  Wcl 

104 

OO 

56 

Mn  - 

3^4 

u  <J  r 

17^" 
X  f  o 

370 

Nebr  • 

CD 

lu 

1  ^ 

Kans  • 

lol 

OO 

116 

ue  i  . 

D 

n 
I 

4 

Md  - 

fil 
D  X 

DC 

24 

Va. 

UT  J 

42R 

t:  w  O 

•   •  92 

'Y.Va- 

7  6 

i  *j 

30 

^17 

^R4 
o  o*x 

390 

S  .C 

1?R 
xc  o 

196 

*^A7 

0*±  1 

515 

Fla  - 

1    -L  C\  0 

136 

X*J  \J 

17  6' 
x  /  o 

146 

2?3 

1  3^ 

•  274 

Tonri 

-X.  w  1  ill  • 

2R6 

fc»  L>  \J 

557 

Ala. 

^1? 

432 

Miss  • 

O  0*x 

395 

Ark. 

17  2 

228 

221 

La, 

c*±o 

216 

Okla, 

143 

i7  o 

168 

Tex. 

AO^ 

O  v»<0 

536 

Idaho 

O  c* 

oy 

(o 

Colo. 

195 

157 

ouu 

N.Mex, 

47 

50 

48 

Ariz. 

lO 

10 

'5 

Utah 

127 

170 

204 

Nev.  ' 

4 

6 

3 

Wash., 

all 

6,2  60 

8,665 

8,466 

Bartlett 

4,42*0 

6,885 

6,686 

Other 

1,841 

1,780 

1,780 

Oreg., 

all 

3,720 

4,354 

4,592 

Bartlett 

1,553 

1,794 

2,064 

Other 

2,167 

2,560 

2,528 

Calif., 

all 

9,951 

10,417 

12,793 

Bartlett 

8,722 

9,167 

11,293 

Other 

1,229 

.  1,250 

1,500 

U.S. 

28,616 

31,956 

32,861 

•Mass • 

415 

250 

250 

•D  T 
•K,l. 

2 10 

200 

150 

:Conn» 

1,300 

900 

900 

*N»y. 

58, 890 

59,300 

39,500 

2,540 

2,600 

1,500 

•Pa  . 

17 ,590 

19,500- 

10,200 

*Ohio 

22,760 

24,400 

•  6,200 

♦  lncL  • 

3,310 

2,500 

1,400 

•  TIT 

•111. 

4,720 

3,700 

3,200 

»Mich» 

41, S00 

34, 000 

8,800 

'HIS  . 

'  445 

600 

500 

•  Iowa 

3,340 

3,  100 

2,700 

7,490 

6,500 

7,200 

•iJebr  . 

' 1,620 

1,300 

1,400 

5  Aans# 

2,640 

3,300 

4,400 

JDel. 

1,430 

1,200 

800 

SIM, 

'  425 

250 

150 

J  va. 

1,930 

1,800 

400 

J«J  •  va  , 

1,175 

1,300 

350 

•N.C, 

.6, 150 

•6,600 

4,200 

:S,C, 

.  1,340 

<1,200 

1,400 

:Ga, 

• 

1,690 

2,200 

2,300 

«Fla, 

'  635  . 

600 

500 

5Ky, 

2,030 

1,900 

-  1,300 

'Tenn. 

2,250 

2,300 

2,400 

•Ala. 

1,280 

1,200 

1,400 

JArk. 

8,430 

10,600 

-  6,100 

:0kla. 

2,750 

3,200 

2,300 

:Tex. 

2,300 

2,100 

2,200 

-  Idaho 

530 

.  .  450 

500 

:Colo, 

510 

'600. 

600 

sW.Mex. 

1,070 

1,000 

900 

«Ariz. 

920 

1,500 

1,300 

:Utah 

840 

300 

800 

^VJash, 

9,480 

17,300 

17,.800 

sOreg, 

2,100 

2,300 

2,400 

:Calif  ., 

all 

2,256,700  2,514,000  2,598,000 

'wine  var • 

540,000 

563,000 

.  528,000 

JTable  var. 

415,900 

513,000 

531,000 

sRaisin 

var. 

1,300,800  000 

1,639,000 

jRaisins 

2/ 

237,300 

309,500, 

Jllot  dried 

351,600 

200,000 

:U.S. 

uction  include 

ont  to  about  4 
54  - 


2,474,835  2,736,550  2,736,400 
s  some  quantities  unharve-ted 

tons  of  fresh  grapes. 


\J  For  some  Stat 
on  account  of  ec 
2j  Dried  basis  : 


es  in  certain  years,  prod 
onomic  conditions.  ' 
1  ton  of  raisins  equival 
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CHERRIES 
~  IT  our  varieties 


"SVeeTT  varieties 


All  varieties 


:            Pro  duct ion 

V 

Production 

i7  " 

Production  \/~~ 

State 

Ind  i- 

Indi- 

.Average . 

Ind  i- 

. Average 

•   1944  : 

cated 

.Average . 

1944  : 

cated 

1944  : 

cated 

j 1938-43 

Tons 

1945 

\  1936-43  \ 

Tons 

1945 

\ 1934-43] 

Tons 

1945 

N.Y. 

1,985 

2,900 

2,200 

19,150 

22,100 

5,300 

20,535 

25,000 

7,500 

Pa. 

1,733 

2,200 

800 

5,850 

9,000 

3,700 

7,600 

11,200 

4,500 

Ohio 

663 

1,080 

400 

2,977 

3,900 

2,100 

4,173 

4,980 

2,500 

Hich. 

3,033 

4,600 

500 

31,333 

50,000 

8,800 

35,610 

54,600 

.  9,300 

Wis. 

9,333 

15,000 

5,200 

8,766 

15,000 

5,200 

5  Ea  stern 

States  7,412 

10,780 

3,900 

63,643 

100,000 

25,100 

76,684 

110,780 

29,000 

Mont . 

610 

520 

276 

470 

400 

333 

1$ 

080 

920 

Idaho 

1,722 

1,910 

1,350 

510 

480 

550 

2, 

275 

2, 

390 

h 

900 

Colo. 

415 

500 

320 

3, 

278 

4,840 

Is 

960 

3, 

559 

5, 

340 

2, 

280 

Utah 

2,967 

3,300 

3,300 

I, 

933 

2,400 

2, 

700 

3, 

990 

5, 

700 

6, 

000 

V,'a  ah . 

23,533 

23,100 

28,700 

5, 

717 

6,000 

4, 

500 

24, 

850 

29, 

100 

33, 

200 

Oreg. 

19,500 

18,100 

20,200 

2, 

242 

2,600 

c, 

100 

18, 

990 

20, 

700 

22, 

300 

Calif. 

24,667 

27,000 

31,900 

22, 

460 

27, 

000 

51, 

900 

7  We  stern 

States 

72,837 

74,520 

86,290 

13, 

956 

15,790 

12, 

210 

76, 

457 

91, 

310 

98, 

500 

12  States  80,250 

85,300 

90,190 

82, 

602 

116,790 

37, 

310 

153, 

141 

202, 

090 

127, 

500 

1/  For  some  State 
unharvested  on 


s  in  certain,  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
account  of  economic  conditions. 


HOPS 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

:  Production 

V 

State 

riarve  3"Ee  cf  : 

For  : 

Average . 
1934- 43 j 

Indi- 

\ Average .' 
!  1934-43* 

Ind  i- 

•Average 
: 1934-43 

:  1944  ! 

harve  st ; 
1945 

1944  : 

cated 
1945 

1944  : 

cated 
1945 

Acre  s 

Pound  s 

Thousand  pounds 

V.'ash. 

6,030 

9,700 

11,700 

1,822 

1,750 

1,680 

10,996 

16,975 

21,996 

Oreg. 

20,580 

18,500 

19,900 

869 

925 

900 

18,069 

17,112 

17,910 

Calif. 

7,130 

3,400 

9,000 

1,423 

1,620 

1,650 

10,175 

13,603 

14,850 

U.S. 

33,940 

36,600 

40,600 

1,157 

1,303 

1,349 

39, 240 

47,695 

54,756 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production' includes  some  quantities  not 
available  for  nc.  rice  ting  because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing 
agreement  allotments. 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AQRfCUL* 
CROP    P^EPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics 


ag  of 

.Juiy..i,..A?45. 


CROR  REPORTING  BOARD 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

Production  1/ 

1  1342  ]  1945 
Thousand  "boxes 


"  J  RE 

Washington,  T).  C, 

July  10,  1945  

J:  QO  ..P;.H..js.W.T,) 


CROP 


AND 


STATE 


Condition  July  1 

( 


Average 
1933-42 


Indicated  'Average 
1944        : 1934-43 


'vnew  crop)  l/ 

;  1944  ; 

Percent 


1945 


ORANGES : 


California,  all 

41,514 

44, 329 

51,965 

58,500 

76 

80 

79 

Navels  and  misc.  2, 

'  16,661 

14/241 

21,071 

21,500 

76 

72  ' 

83 

Valencias 

24,854 

30,088 

30,535 

37,000 

76 

84 

76 

Florida,  all 

23,830 

37,200 

46,200 

42,800 

70 

77 

55 

Early  and 

3/68 

midseason 

13,815 

19,100 

25,800 

21,700 

77 

55 

Valencias 

10,075 

18,100 

20,400 

21,100 

3/56 

78 

54 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

4,000 

66 

84 

82 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

408 

730 

1,100 

1,150 

71 

81 

76 

Louisiana,  all  Z/ 

273 

340 

240 

360 

76 

78 

71 

5  States  4/ 

67,937 

85,143 

103,056 

106,810 

73 

73 

69 

TANGERINES: 


Florida 

2,620 

4,200 

3,  600 

3,900 

58 

75 

45 

ALL  ORANGES  &  TANGERINES 

5  States  4/ '< 

.70,557 

83,349 

106,656 

110,710 

GRAPEFRUIT : 

Florida,  all 

18,060 

27,500' 

31,000 

22,300 

60 

70 

51 

See die  ss 

6,235 

10, 300 

14,000 

8,400 

3/62 

71 

55 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

13,900 

3/56 

70 

49 

Texas,  all 

10,332 

17,510 

17,710 

22,400 

57 

81 

79 

Arizona,  all 

2,222 

2,600 

.4,080 

3,800 

73 

72 

76 

California,  all 

2,184 

3,071 

3,189 

3,405 

75 

77 

83 

Desert  Valleys 

973 

1,254 

1,198 

1,430 

84 

84 

Other 

1,211 

1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

73 

83 

4  States  4/ 

32,858 

50,481 

51,905 

62 

75 

65 

LEMONS: 

CalTfornia  4/  10,970  14,940      11,038     12,800         74  75  80 

LIMES: 

Florida  £/  75  175  190  250         68  75  71 

July  1  Forecast  of  1945  crop  Florida  limes  320 


l/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.     In  California  the   picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  StaLes  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.     For  some  States  in  certain 
years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested, 
and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/  Short- time  average. 

4/  Net  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;     68  lb.  for 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;     in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  73  lb.  j 
Florida  limes,  80  lb. 
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UNITED 

CTATP^    fjEPARTiv/i?  NT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

OKOR  KEPORT 

BUREAU  OF 

aqricultural  ecoNOMics           Washington,  D.  C 

as  of 

CROP 

REPORTING  BOARD 

July 

10,  1945  

0  ;  ■  'u 

APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 

iuxJJ  rKUrltio 

illlllflMIHIIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIIII 

Crop  * 

Production 

and  » 

Averago 

:  1942 

X  v/  Xt* 

1 

1943  ; 

1944  ' 

Indicated 

1934-43 

i 
• 

1945 

Tons 

Fresh  Basis 

AT l\±\s  j±  O  1 

ijQiiio  rnxa. 

197,700 

204,000 

on  000 

324,000 

180,000 

13,620 

21,000 

1  5  400 

cb,  IJUU 

0/  orifi 
C'i  ,  oUU 

Utah 

4,095 

"  3,100 

10  100 

X*    9  X*  * 

O  ,  DUU 

3  States 

215,415 

2"2"8,100 

105,500 

354,900 

213,400 

IUX  vill  tLCA  11 

4,930 

5,300 

3,400 

6,200 

1,700 

66,200 

72,000 

7  6,000 

92,000 

71,000 

PRTTM7  3  • 

Idaho 

16,820 

18,200 

7,800 

' 22,900 

25,200 

27 , 540 

2/24,600 

23,700 

'27,000 

27,200 

xjcxo  i/orii  ./j,o  run  tion 

13,800 

17  ,200 

11,800 

17,400 

16,800 

m  U  ^  0 1>  I  II    •  ■cXoilXIIfeLvOIi 

13,740 

2/7,400 

11,900 

9,600 

10,400 

urt/  gon  ^   u  xx 

98,570 

.  70,500 

104 • 000 

60,400 

98,800 

13,290 

15,500 

10,200 

1  A  A(~\f\ 

T  7  POO 

VTe  .stern  Or  e  gon 

85,280 

55,000 

93,800 

AP,  000 

81  600 

Dry  Basis  3/ 

Call "Pnrni  a 

205,000 

■  172,000 

196,000 

159,000 

212,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1942,  1943,  and  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows 
(tons):    1942  -  Apricots,  California,  5 ,'000;  Plums,  California,  6,000;  Prunes,  Western 
Washington,  1,800;  Western  Oregon,  13,000;  California,  1,000  (dry  hasis);  1943  ^  Prunes,  Western 
Washington,  600;  Western  Oregon,  4,800;  1944  -  Plums,  California,  2,000;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon, 
3,300  .    2/  Includes  200  tons  harvested  "but  not  utilized  due  to  abnormal  cullage.     Z/  In 
California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2§-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


ITrop  . 


Condition  July  1 


Production  1/ 


:and 

:  Average 

:     1944  : 

1945 

:  Average 

:  1944 

*  Indicated 

:  State 

:  1934-43 

•  • 

*  » 

Percent 

;  1934-43 

• 

Tons 

:  1945 

FIGS: 

California 

Driod  ) 

81 

83 

84 

2/28,350 

2/35,200 

Not  dried) 

13,  650 

19,000 

OLIVES : 

California 

59 

57 

46 

41,100 

42,000 

ALMGWDS: 

California 

13,700 

21,000 

23,100 

WALNUTS : 

California 

53,320 

62,000 

57,000 

Ore  gon 

4,310 

6,800 

5,700 

2  States 

57 , 630 

68,800 

62,700 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

2,894 

5,600 

5,500 

Washington 

477 

860 

690 

2  States 

3,371 

6,460 

6,190 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

58 

66 

69 

1,873 

5,200 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions.    In  1944,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  Walnuts, 
Oregon,  300;  Filberts,  Oregon,  100.    2/  Dry  "basis. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural,  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  board  July  10 ,  1945 

1945   3*00  P.M.  (S.  W.T.  ) 

•  1 1 1  in  1 1 1 1  mm  1 1  mi  in  i  it  i  in  1 1 1 1  iiiiiiiiin.il  _  _..     *  ■--**-*--------*-  •  -r 


PLAXSE3D 


Acreage  1.        "  Yield  per  acre        :  Production 


•  harvested 

For 

Indi- 

• 

.  Indi- 

•Average* 

:harvest.'AveraSes 

1944  \ 

cated  .Average 

':  1944 

•  cated 

:  1934-43: 

1944 

1945 

1945 

.1934-43 

.  1945 

Thousand  acres 

Bushel  s 

Thousand  hush  els 

111. 

1/  14 

4 

,  TE 

2 

1/13.5 

10.0 

13.0 

1  h  QFi 

J.  /  13D 

AT) 

6U 

Mich. 

8 

4 

8 

8.5 

10.5 

10.0 

AO 

80 

Wis. 

8 

7 

9 

11.0 

12.5 

12.0 

O  f 

oo 

108 

Minn. 

1 .038 

846 

1, 125 

9.0 

7.7 

9.5 

D  ,  Dirt 

"i  r\     s>  r,  n 

10, 6d8 

Iowa 

125 

101 

102 

10.8 

6.5 

10.0 

1,525 

656 

1, 020 

Mo. 

8 

11 

13 

5.3 

5.5 

2.0 

43 

60 

26 

IT.  Dak. 

700 

923 

1, 541 

5.4 

8.3 

7.0 

4,415 

7,661 

10,787 

S.  Dale. 

192 

311 

435 

6.8 

9.0 

10.5 

1,570 

2,799 

4,568 

Hehr. 

3 

1 

2 

1/  7.4 

8.0 

6.0 

25 

8 

12 

Kans. 

120 

113 

87 

6.7 

4.0 

6.0 

855 

452 

522 

Okla. 

1/  16 

54 

35 

1/  7.3 

4.0 

5.0 

1/107 

216 

175 

Tex. 

1/  23 

34 

63 

1/  8.8 

8.0 

9.0 

1/193 

272 

567 

Mont, 

138 

199 

308 

5.3 

7.3 

6.5 

942 

1,453 

2,002 

Idaho 

4 

8.9 

33 

Wyo. 

1/  14 

1 

1 

4.5 

5.6 

4 

5 

Ariz, 

19 

16 

1/21.9 

24.0 

19.0 

1/315 

456 

304 

Wash. 

4 

1 

"  11.1 

10.0 

36 

10 

Or  eg.. 

3 

2 

2 

11.2 

9.0 

10.0 

36 

18 

20 

Calif, 

no 

164 

113 

17,4 

17.0 

16.0 

1,878 

2,788 

1^08 

U.S. 

2,498 

2,794 

3,863 

8.1 

8.4  . 

8.5 

21,684 

23,527 

32,J28 

1_/    Short-time  average. 


mSCc  DEA1TS 


Acreage 

State  • 

:  Planted 

;  Harvested' 

:  Por 

:  1945 

j     1942     1     1943  1  1944  | 

1945      1     1942  1  1943  [ 

Thousand  acres 


Oklahoma  15  45  75  150  10  35  55  100 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Orop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  ;  shifigton,  D.  C 

as  Of  CROP  RE  PORT  I  N  (3  BOARD 

Julv  1,  1945 


July  10,  1945 _ 


3EAITS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 
Yield  per  acre 


Acreage 


Production 


Harvested  ■ 

_c  u  J. 

• 
■ 

State. 

Avera.gej 

harvest, 

Average  . 

T  O  A  A  • 

ly44  » 

cated  ! 

Average  . 

1944  :Ind^*!*a 

—  —  — " 

1944  ! 

'1934-43  J 
—  —  —  —  — 

 —  — •• 

1 945  ! 

1934-43  '. 

• 

clC  I*G  S 

pounds 

nv~  T 

Tnousand 

tin '"e  ?/ 

Maine 

8 

5 

5 

1,032 

750 

900 

87 

38 

45 

Vt. 

2 

1 

1 

630 

600 

600 

16 

6 

6 

N.Y. 

144 

116 

102 

855 

630 

750 

1,232 

731 

765 

Mich, 

"543 

650 

554 

839 

630  ■ 

750 

4,509 

4,158 

4,155 

\a  s. 

4 

3 

1 

517 

575 

600 

.  20 

17 

6 

Minn. 

4 

6 

6 

467 

660 

600 

20 

40 

36 

N.Dak. 

— 

2 

1 

_ _ 

500 

500 

10 

5 

S.Dak. 

— 

1 

— 

aula 

300 

— 

3 

67? 

ITehr. 

26 

47 

48 

1,178 

1,250 

1,400 

321 

588 

Kans. 

2 

1 

— 

3/317 

420 

— 

4 

Tex. 

5 

4 

200 

200 

4/10 

4/8 

i-io  nt. 

23 

20 

17 

±  ,  dou 

1  ,  <oUU 

1,250 

cj  r  4s 

240 

212 

Idaho 

117 

144 

111 

1,470 

1,450 

1,500 

1,731 

2,088 

1,665 

Vfyo. 

59 

91 

83 

1,216 

1,375 

1,240 

729 

1,251 

1,029 

Colo. 

314 

360 

313 

488 

580 

570 

1,574 

2,083 

.1,784 

Kex. 

187 

240 

221 

337 

350 

250 

661 

840 

552 

Ariz. 

12 

15 

14 

466 

425 

470 

56 

64 

66 

Utah 

5 

7 

5 

•  676 

680 

480 

33 

48 

24 

V.rash, 

2 

4 

4 

3/1,053 

1,000 

1,100 

25 

40 

44 

Oreg. 

2 

2 

1 

773 

1,050 

1,100 

14 

21 

11 

Calif. 

367 

327 

327 

1,261 

1,175 

1,213 

4,634 

3,843 

3,967 

U.S. 

1 , 822 

2,057 

1,818 

872 

784 

828 

15+942 

16,128 

15,052 

1/7  Includes  "beans  grown  for  seed. 
2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
Zj    Short-tine  average. 
4/.  hot  including  Blackeye  peas. 


RICE. 
Ti eld"  ~e"r  acre" 


Acreage 


Production 


.      harvested  : 

Tor 

• 
» 

:  Indi- 

:  Indi- 

State 

{Average: 

harvest, 

.Average 

:  1944 

:  cated 

.Average 

:  194-4- 

:  cated 

: 19 34-43: 

1944-  ! 

1934-43 

1934-43 

Zhou  sand  acres 

Bushels 

Thous 

and  "bush 

els 

Ark. 

190 

273 

276 

50.1 

53.0 

48.0 

9,537 

14,459 

13,248 

La. 

503 

561 

572 

4-0.4 

39.5 

41.0 

20,214' 

22,160 

23,452 

Tex, 

267 

392 

400 

49.2 

49.0 

53.0 

12,938 

19,208 

21,200 

Calif. 

142 

240 

252 

69.0 

50.0 

67.0 

9,655 

14,400 

16,884 

U.S. 

1,103 

1,466 

1,500 

47.8 

47.9 

49.9 

52,346 

70,237 

74,  784 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTUR.M    ECONOMICS  '?.;ash  lllgt  Otl ,    D.  C. 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July.  1D.,._1345  

 July  1,  19$5   ^99.7£?J;a.;iMt8| 


Crop  Report 

as  of 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


:  Saily  average  per  capita 
1945:  Average  : 
1944;  1934-43  * 


Month 


Average 
1934-43 


Monthly  total 

1944  1945 


1944 


1945 


May  ' 
June 

Jan  #- June  Incl, 


Million  pounds      ■  Pet .  Pound s 

10,97  9  11,908  12,584  106  2.70  2.79  2.91 

1_1_1_47_0_     _12_,498  13^182  _  105  _2_.92_  _3_,02_  3,15 

55,7  2  6  61.67  4  6  4  ,  090  103  .  9  2  .  35  "         2,46  2.54* 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


State 

* 
* 

July  1 

and 

;  Average 

1945 

Division 

:  1934-43 

1944  * 
:  : 

Pounds 

Me . 

17.3 

19.5 

19,9 

N.H, 

17  .4 

18,0 

19.4 

Vt. 

18.8 

20.1 

21.3 

Mass  , 

19.1 

20.6 

20,3 

Conn. 

19.3 

19.5 

20,6 

N.Y. 

22.1 

22.9 

24.5 

N.J. 

21.2 

21.7 

22,9 

Pa. 

20.2 

19.6 

21.7 

N.ATL. 

20.53 

20.91 

22.24 

Ohio 

18.8 

18.7 

20.3 

Ind. 

17.2 

17  .1 

19.6 

111. 

17.6 

17  .8 

19.9 

Mich, 

21.4 

21.5 

23.4 

Wis  , 

22.3 

21.4 

24,6 

E . N.£ENT . 

~"  20.12 

"  20700 

22714 

Minn, 

"*20.2 

1878 

21,6 

Iowa  . 

17.9 

18.0 

20,4 

Mo. 

12.6 

13.3 

14.3 

N.Dak. 

:  18.3 

18.1 

19.0 

S.Dak. 

'  16.2 

15.6 

16.7 

Nebr . 

17  .0 

15.9 

17.4 

Kans  . 

15.1 

14.6 

16.1 

W.N. CENT. 

16.96 

16.51 

18,29 

:  State 

* 

July  1 

:  and 

;  Average 

•  * 

:  Division 

i  1934-43 

.  1944 

•  • 

Pounds 

1945 

Md. 

16.5 

17.1 

18.0 

.Va. 

13.5 

13.4 

15.5 

W.Va . 

14.5 

13.9 

16.3 

N.C. 

13.2 

13.8 

13.9 

S.C. 

11.3 

10,8 

11.6 

.  Ga. 

9.5 

9.7  ; 

9.6 

S.ATL. 

12.7  8 

13.07 

14.01 

Ky. 

13.9 

13,6 

14.9 

Tenn. 

11.9 

11.9 

13.5 

Ala, 

9.1 

10.1 

9.6 

Miss . 

8.2 

8.4 

9.2 

Ark. 

•  10.1 

9.8 

10.8 

Okla. 

12.5 

12.1 

12.3 

Tex. 

10.3 

9.8 

9.5 

^S^CENT . 

10.87 

10,62  ~ 

'  11.21 

Mont . 

18.7 

19".  6" 

20.1 

Idaho 

21.0 

22.2 

23.1 

Wyo . 

17.3 

18.6 

19.6 

Colo. 

17.3 

18.4 

18.2 

Utah 

17  .9 

19.3 

20.0 

Wash. 

22.2 

22.8 

23.4 

Oreg. 

20.4 

21.8 

20.9 

Calif. 

20.2 

22.5 

22.5 

WEST. 

19.31 

20.82 

21.12 

*  H'JSjL        _1§.'£S_    _16-£9_  _1£«15_ 

l/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  report- 
ers divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 
Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns 
from  crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and 
U.  S.  are  based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages 
are  based  in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  se- 
parately, as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware 
and  Florida;  South  Central,  Louisiana;  Tvestern,  Nev;  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
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